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Chapter  1 
INTRODUCTION 


Rapid  technological,  social,  and  cultural  changes  have 
had  a dramatic  impact  on  organizations  over  the  last  decade 
(Huse,  1975) • Rising  labor  costs,  reduced  capital  availa- 
bility, and  slow  economic  growth  have  added  to  this  impact, 
forcing  management's  attention  to  the  fuller  development  of 
human  resources  in  order  to  increase  productivity  (Reif, 
Ferazzi  & Evens,  197^).  Mills  (1972)  saw  this  interest  in 
human  resources  as  sound  business.  The  development  of  human 
resources  is  at  such  a low  point  that  the  marginal  return  on 
investment  can  be  relatively  large. 

Specialization  of  labor  has  enabled  high  speed,  low  cost 
production.  However,  extreme  specialization,  such  as  that 
found  in  mass  production  industries,  often  has  serious 
effects  on  the  worker,  passing  on  to  the  productive  system. 

The  problem  is  the  degree  of  specialization.  When  do 
the  disadvantages  outweigh  the  advantages?  The  disadvan- 
tages dominate  the  advantages  much  more  often  than  previ- 
ously thought.  The  reasons  are  many  but  may  be  summarized 
in  the  "too-small- job-chain"  where  a repetitious  job  leads 
to  monotony,  boredom,  job  dissatisfaction,  and  ultimately 
poor  job  performance  (Chase  & Aquilano,  1973), 


Organizations,  by  overspecialization  and  underdevelop- 
ment of  human  resources,  have  incurred  excessive  material, 
psychological  and  social  costs  (Walton,  1972).  One  con- 
clusion is  that  organizations  are  failing  themselves  and 
society  by  not  fully  developing  their  human  resources. 

Employee  Alienation» 

Social  and  Organi- 
zational Costs 

The  failure  of  organizations  to  develop  their  human 
resources  has  nurtured  the  growth  of  employee  alienation. 

The  problem  of  employee  alienation  has  two  parts  associated 
with  it.  First,  because  of  increased  employee  alienation, 
the  output  of  American  organizations  is  becoming  inadequate 
to  maintain  our  economic  position  internationally.  Overall 
economic  growth  has  and  may  continue  to  decline.  Second, 
the  social  effects  of  employee  alienation  result  from 
employee  dissatisfaction  with  the  job  in  which  he  works. 

This  employee  dissatisfaction  is  expressed  by  passive  with- 
drawal, absenteeism,  inattention  on  the  job,  sabotage, 
deliberate  waste,  assaults,  violence,  and  other  disruptions 
of  the  organization  (Walton,  1972). 

Additionally,  a Health,  Education  and  Welfare  report 
on  Work  in  America  (1973)  indicated  that 

...  as  work  problems  increase,  there  may  be  a con- 
sequent decline  in  employee  physical  and  mental  health, 
family  stability,  and  community  participation  and 
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cohesiveness t Additionally  there  may  be  an  increase  in 
drug  and  alcohol  abuse,  aggression,  and  delinquency. 

(p.  xi) 

Clearly,  such  incidents  are  manifestations  of  a conflict 
between  changing  employee  attitudes  and  organizational 
inertia.  Increasingly  what  employees  expect  from  their 
.iobs  is  different  from  what  organizations  are  prepared  to 
offer  them  (Walton,  1972). 

Employee  Alienation! 

Impact  on  the 
Military 

Obviously,  the  military  organization  is  affected  by 
the  same  technological,  social,  and  cultural  trends  that 
effect  civilian  industry  (Crooch,  1976).  However,  the 
effects  of  employee  alienation  in  the  military  can  have 
more  profound  consequences. 

Generally,  requirements  of  national  defense  place 
higher  demands  upon  quality  and  efficiency  in  the  military 
than  in  civilian  industry.  Furthermore,  because  of  improve- 
ments in  weaponry,  warning  time  has  diminished  so  much  that 
technical  failure  in  strategic  weapon  systems  could  threaten 
our  national  survival.  Therefore,  the  implication  of  any 
occurrence  of  employee  alienation  contributing  to  such  tech- 
nical failure  has  far  greater  significance  (Herzberg  & 
Rafalko,  1975)*  Additionally,  reduced  manpower,  increased 
labor  costs,  and  expanded  mission  responsibility  magnifies 
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the  need  for  new  management  techniques  that  increase  indi- 
vidua''  levels  of  performance  and  satisfaction,  while  reduc- 
ing <•  lenation  (Crooch,  1976), 

Job  £v.\.v  ...  .1  A Solution 

to  Alienation? 

Military  and  civilian  managements'  concern  with  the 
more  efficient  use  of  human  resources  is  commensurate  with 
their  growing  interest  in  job  enrichment  as  a useful  manage- 
ment technique.  Job  enrichment  assumes  the  best  way  to 
increase  both  job  performance  and  satisfaction  is  to  con- 
centrate on  redesigning  the  work  itself  (Reif,  et  al,, 

1974).  Principally,  the  technique  focuses  on  satisfying  an 
individual's  personal  needs  and  goals  through  the  work 
itself,  rather  than  by  work-related  benefits  such  as  pay, 
security,  pensions,  or  other  related  fringe  benefits 
(Porter,  Lawler  & Hackman,  1975) • The  prospects  for  job 
enrichment  have  been  so  great  that  the  Health,  Education 
and  Welfare  special  report.  Work  in  America  (1973), 
selected  it  as  the  most  encouraging  method  of  improving 
work  in  organizations. 

The  redesign  of  jobs  is  the  keystone  of  this  report. 

Not  only  does  it  hold  out  some  promise  to  decrease 
mental  and  physical  health  costs,  increase  produc- 
tivity, and  improve  the  quality  of  life  for  millions 
of  Americans  at  all  occupational  levels  1 it  would  give 
for  the  first  time  a voice  to  many  workers  in  an 
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important  decision  making  process.  Citizen  participa- 
tion in  the  arena  where  the  individual's  voice  directly 
affects  his  immediate  environment  may  do  much  to  reduce 
[_ employee]  alienation  in  America.  (Work  in  America. 
1973.  P.  xii) 

Job  Enrichment  and 
Individual  Dif~ 
f erencea 

Initially,  successes  in  job  enrichment  application 
confirmed  the  publicized  potential.  Numerous  case  studies 
involving  such  companies  as  AT4T,  Traveler's  Insurance 
Company,  Chemical  Bank,  and  Kaiser  Aluminum  Company,  have 
applied  job  enrichment  techniques  with  very  rewarding 
results  in  improving  levels  of  performance  and  worker 
satisfaction  (Ford,  1969»  Walters,  1975).  However,  as 
these  job  enrichment  efforts  have  spread,  increasing  numbers 
of  failures  raised  questions  about  the  continued  viability 
of  job  enrichment  as  a management  technique  (Hackman,  1975). 
As  evidenced  by  Reif  et  al.  (1974)  in  a study  on  300  of 
Fortune's  top  1,000  industrial  companies,  only  37  of  these 
companies  had  planned  any  job  enrichment  efforts.  Addi- 
tionally those  companies  planning  these  efforts  were  skep- 
tical in  their  approach.  Representative  written  comments 
from  these  companies,  concerning  their  skepticism,  werei 
1.  I would  like  to  see  more  research  prior  to 
actually  adopting  job  enrichment. 
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2.  It  LJot)  enrichmentj  has  limited  applicability. 

3.  Problems  in  routine  jobs  are  solved  more  effi- 
ciently by  automation  and  technical  improvements, 

4.  It  is  used  reluctantly,  but  increasingly,  and 
it  is  accepted  with  limited  success.  (Reif,  Ferazzi, 

& Evens,  1974,  p,  74) 

One  reason  given  for  the  quandry  over  job  enrichment 
application  was  that  existing  theories  were  not  adequate  to 
meet  problems  encountered  in  their  application  (Hackman  & 
Oldham,  1976).  One  school  of  thought  suggested  that  early 
theories  did  not  account  for  the  moderating  effect  of 
individual  differences  (Hackman  & Lawler,  1971 )•  Specif- 
ically, the  more  complex,  fulfilling  jobs  offered  by  job 
enrichment  would  be  motivating  only  to  individuals  who  have 
a strong  desire  for  the  high  order  growth  needs  (self- 
esteem, personal  accomplishment,  prestige)  associated  with 
those  jobs  (Hackman  & Lawler,  1971»  p.  2b4),  Conversely, 
those  individuals  who  have  little  desire  for  higher  order 
growth  needs  are  posited  to  have  a high  desire  for  social 
interaction  needs  (friendship,  dealing  with  others)  and 
would  be  motivated  by  jobs  with  greater  opportunities  to 
fulfill  those  social  needs  (Sims  & Szilagyi,  1976,  p,  226), 
In  general,  proponents  of  job  enrichment  agree  that  the  job 
enrichment  process  is  somehow  linked  to  the  psychological 
make-up  of  the  individual,  and  there  is  strong  evidence 
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supporting  the  individual  difference  approach  to  explaining 
this  link.  However,  this  support  has  been  inconclusive. 


Therefore,  for  job  enrichment  to  remain  a viable  technique, 
the  underlying  theory  must  focus  on  how  the  characteristics 
of  jobs  and  the  individual  differences  of  workers  interact 
to  determine  when  an  "enriched"  job  will  have  beneficial 
outcomes,  and  when  it  will  not  (Hackman  & Oldham,  1976,  p, 

251). 

Problem  Statement 

The  full  potential  of  job  enrichment  for  maximizing  the 
return  on  invested  human  resources  cannot  be  realized  unless 
its  theoretical  foundations  are  understood.  Past  research 
has  indicated  that  individual  growth  needs  effect  how  satis- 
fied an  individual  will  be  with  an  enriched  job;  however, 
the  impact  of  an  enriched  job  on  individual  performance 
remains  in  doubt  (Umstot,  Bell  & Mitchell,  1976).  The 
effect  of  social  needs  as  a moderator  on  the  outcome  of  a 
job  enrichment  effort  has  not  been  studied.  Consequently, 
additional  research  needs  to  be  conducted  to  verify  the  mod- 
erating effects  and  possible  interactions  of  individx^al 
growth  need  strength  and  social  need  strength  on  the  desired 
job  enrichment  outcomes;  increased  performance  and  satis- 
faction. 


Requirement  for  the 
Research 


Despite  present  emphasis  on  pay  and  various  other 
fringe  benefits  within  the  Air  Force,  there  is  a growing 
awareness  by  USAF  managers  that  their  subordinates  want  to 
be  challenged,  to  have  interesting  jobs,  and  to  be  respon- 
sible for  their  actions.  Additionally,  these  managers 
recognize  that  their  subordinates  want  to  be  involved,  and 
may  be  more  satisfied  if  they  are.  Consequently,  there  has 
been  an  increasing  interest  in  using  job  enrichment  as  a 
management  technique  within  the  Air  Force  (Crooch,  1976, 
p.  58). 

However,  little  is  known  about  the  relative  effects  of 
applying  various  job  enrichment  strategies.  There  are  a 
number  of  reasons  for  this  state  of  affairs.  Some  are  as 
a result  of  methodological  difficulties  in  carrying  out  job 
enrichment  projects*  others  derive  from  the  limited  capa- 
bility to  measure  what  happens  when  jobs  are  changed. 
Perhaps  one  of  the  most  basic  reasons  for  this  problem  is 
the  inability  of  existing  research  to  explain  exactly  how 
jobs  affect  the  behavior  and  performance  of  employees 
(Hackman  & Oldham,  1975#  P*  159).  Various  job  enrichment 
strategies  may  produce  spectacular  success  in  some  organi- 
zations (Walters,  1975)  and  dismal  failure  in  others  (Frank 
it  Hackman,  1975)#  While  there  were  some  areas  of  success 
in  the  Air  Force  use  of  job  enrichment  at  the  Ogden  Air 
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Logistics  Center,  Ogden,  Utah,  there  were  also  some  incidents 
of  resistance  to  change  which  reduced  the  overall  success  of 
the  program  (Rafalko,  1976,  p.  50). 

While  Air  Force  implementation  efforts  are  just  beginning, 
parallels  for  successful  implementation  can  be  drawn  from 
civilian  industry.  Central  to  civilian  successes  is  the  con- 
cept that  job  enrichment  involves  the  identification  of  those 
job  situations  and  individuals  that  will  benefit  most  from  the 
job  enrichment  process.  If  the  Air  Force  can  accomplish  this 
identification  process,  then  the  Air  Force  should  be  able  to 
maximize  its  return  on  the  job  enrichment  investment  while 
minimizing  prospects  of  failure. 

The  current  theory  that  best  identifies  jobs  and  indi- 
viduals for  the  enrichment  process  is  the  job  characteristics 
model  of  job  enrichment  developed  by  Hackman  and  Oldham  (1975, 
1976).  This  study  used  the  job  characteristics  model  in  an 
analysis  of  data  resulting  from  a previous  survey  conducted 
at  an  Air  Force  installation.  If  the  theoretical  basis  of 
this  model  is  supported,  then  the  model  may  be  generalized 
as  appropriate  for  other  military  installations,  thus  pro- 
viding a necessary  technique  for  Air  Force  managers  to  iden- 
tify those  jobs  and  individuals  which  may  benefit  from  a job 
enrichment  process.  The  hypotheses  that  were  tested  were 
designed  to  examine  the  theoretical  basis  of  the  job  charac- 
teristics model  with  the  possible  introduction  of  social  need 

strength  as  a moderator  variable. 
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Ob.iectives 

There  were  six  objectives  to  the  proposed  research. 

First,  the  relationship  between  job  characteristics  and 
level  of  job  satisfaction  was  investigated.  Second,  the 
basic  relationship  between  job  characteristics  and  level  of 
job  satisfaction  was  examined  to  uncover  any  moderating 
effects  of  growth  need  strength.  Third,  the  relationship 
between  job  characteristics  and  individual  level  of  per- 
ceived performance  was  investigated.  Fourth,  the  relation- 
ship between  job  characteristics  and  individual  level  of 
perceived  performance  was  examined  for  any  moderating 
effects  of  social  need  strength.  The  fifth  objective,  the 
relationship  between  job  characteristics  and  level  of  job 
satisfaction,  was  examined  for  any  effects  of  social  need 
strength.  The  sixth  objective  was  to  examine  the  relation- 
ship between  job  characteristics  and  individual  level  of 
perceived  performance  for  any  effects  of  social  need  strength. 

Research  Hypotheses 

The  following  research  hypotheses  were  tested  to 
accomplish  the  first  four  objectives i 

1,  There  is  a positive  relationship  oetween  job 
characteristics  and  job  satisfaction.  As  job  character- 
istics increase,  job  satisfaction  increases. 
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2.  The  relationship  between  job  characteristics  and 
and  job  satisfaction  is  stronger  for  individuals  with  a 
high  GNS,  than  for  individuals  with  a low  GNS. 

3.  There  is  a positive  relationship  between  job 
characteristics  and  perceived  performance.  As  job  charac- 
teristics increase,  perceived  performance  increases. 

4.  The  relationship  between  job  characteristics  and 
perceived  performance  is  stronger  for  individuals  with  a 
high  GNS  than  for  individuals  with  a low  GNS. 

Research  Questions 

The  following  research  questions  were  studied  i:o 
accomplish  the  last  two  objectives i 

1.  Is  the  job  characteristics- job  satisfaction 
relationship  affected  by  the  SNS? 

2.  Is  the  job  characteristics-perceived  performance 
relationship  affected  by  the  SNS? 
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Chapter  2 


LITERATURE  REVIEW 


Job  Interaction  with 
Individual  Differ- 
ences 

This  chapter  provides  a literature  review  of  research 
concerned  with  the  jDb  characteristics-worker  response 
relationships  and  individual  differences,  with  special 
emphasis  on  theories  that  consider  the  moderating  effects 
of  growth  need  strength.  Additionally,  the  basis  for  the 
research  questions  regarding  social  need  strength  is  dis- 
cussed in  terms  of  conceptual  applications  drawn  from  the 
litera ture. 

Research  on  Individual 
Differences 

Much  of  the  early  research  suggests  that  individual 
differences  moderate  the  job  characteristics-worker  response 
relationship  (Pierce  & Dunham,  1976,  p.  87).  The  early 
individual  differences  discussed  in  the  literature  were 
urban  versus  rural  background,  alienation  from  the 
Protestant  ethic,  and  growth  need  strength. 

Urban  vers-j  rural  background.  Turner  and  Lawrence 
(1965)  made  the  observation  that  job  enrichment  led  to  high 
job  satisfaction  and  attendance  for  workers  from  factories 
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located  in  towns  but  not  from  cities.  This  observation  came 
as  a result  of  their  study  on  worker  motivation.  Turner  and 
Lawrence  conducted  a comprehensive  analysis  of  employee 
reactions  to  various  aspects  of  their  job  (variety,  autonomy, 
required  interaction,  optional  interaction,  knowledge  and 
skill,  and  responsibility).  Those  job  attributes  were 
measured  by  the  Requisite  Task  Attribute  Index  (RTA  Index) 
that  they  developed.  Initially,  Turner  and  Lawrence  hypo- 
thesized that  employees  would  respond  favorably  to  jobs 
rated  high  in  the  RTA.  Further,  they  predicted  a positive 
relationship  between  job  complexity  and  job  satisfaction, 
and  a negative  relationship  between  job  complexity  and  low 
attendance.  This  hypothesis  was  not  supported.  However, 
further  analysis  showed  workers  from  small  towns  responded 
favorably  in  the  hypothesized  manner,  and  that  workers  from 
cities  did  not.  Turner  and  Lawrence  suggested  the  reason 
for  the  disparity  was  due  to  the  social  and  subcultural 
differences  between  individuals  living  in  towns  versus 
cities. 

Alienation  from  Protestant  ethic.  Blood  and  Hulin 
(1967)  re-analyzed  data  from  1,300  blue-collar  workers 
gathered  by  another  researcher.  They  found  a near  zero 
relationship  between  skill  level  jobs  and  job  satisfaction 
for  blue-collar  workers  from  highly  urban  areas*  but  a 
positive  relationship  between  skill  level  and  job 
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satisfaction  was  found  for  workers  from  less  urbanized 
areas.  They  argued  that  workers  from  large  cities  could  not 
be  considered  as  being  anomalistic  on  the  basis  of  this  evi- 
dence. but  could  be  considered  to  be  alienated  from  work 
norms  of  the  middle  class  (belief  in  the  work  related 
aspects  of  Calvinism  and  the  Protestant  ethic),  and  inte- 
grated with  the  norms  of  their  own  particular  subculture. 
They  concluded  that  a job  enrichment  effort  as  a means  of 
motivating  workers,  decreasing  boredom  and  dissatisfaction, 
and  increasing  attendance  and  productivity,  is  valid  only 
when  applied  to  certain  segments  of  the  work  force — white 
collar,  supervisory,  and  nonalienated  blue-collar  workers 
(Hulin  & Blood,  1968,  p,  50). 

Stone  and  Porter  (1973)  examined  the  relationship 
between  job  characteristics  (as  measured  by  the  RTA  Index) 
and  job  satisfaction  for  a sample  of  employees  who  worked 
and  lived  in  urban  areas.  Results  showed  that  indices  of 
job  characteristics  were  positively  and  significantly 
related  to  satisfaction  with  the  work  itself.  Contrary 
to  what  is  suggested  by  the  Hulin  and  Blood  (I968)  study, 
Stone  and  Porter's  sample  of  urban  employees,  who  worked 
on  jobs  of  higher  complexity,  did  not  experience  greater 
dissatisfaction  with  work.  Therefore,  Stone  and  Porter 
concluded  that  their  results  did  not  support  the  findings 
of  Hulin  and  Blood, 
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Growth  need  strength.  A study  by  Hackman  and  Lawler 
(1971)  was  a major  development  in  the  study  of  employee 
reactions  to  job  characteristics.  They  conceptualized  that 
high  satisfaction  and  high  performance  would  result  from 
desires  for  higher  order  need  satisfaction  (growth  need 
strength)  combined  with  conditions  on  the  job  such  that  per- 
formance would  bring  about  the  desired  need  satisfaction. 
Their  research  was  conducted  on  a group  of  208 
employees  and  62  supervisors  who  worked  in  I3  jobs  in  the 
traffic  department  of  an  eastern  telephone  company.  The  I3 
jobs  were  rated  using  four  job  characteristics  of  autonomy, 
variety,  task  identity,  and  feedback.  Measures  of  desire 
for  higher  order  need  satisfaction  were  taken  along  with 
measures  of  criterion  variables  of  satisfaction  (motiva- 
tion, performance,  and  attendance).  In  general,  positive 
relationships  were  found  between  the  four  job  characteris- 
tics and  the  four  criterion  variables.  Analyses  were  per- 
formed in  the  upper  and  lower  third  of  the  sample  based  on 
higher  order  need  strength.  Growth  need  strength  was  found 
to  be  a moderator  in  the  relationship  between  job  satisfac- 
tion and  three  of  the  four  job  characteristics  (autonomy, 
variety,  and  feedback).  Additionally,  the  relationships 
were  stronger  for  the  higher  growth  need  strength  group 
than  for  the  total  sample  and,  the  relationships  were  weaker 
for  the  lower  need  strength  group  than  for  the  total  sample. 
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"^erRence  of  "rowth  Need 
$ irength 

The  existence  of  differences  either  subcultural,  socio- 
logical, or  individual,  appears  to  influence  the  job  enrich- 
ment process.  Wanous  (19?^)  compared  three  of  the  previously 
proposed  individual  difference  variables!  urban  versus  rural 
background,  strong  versus  weak  belief  in  the  Protestant 
ethic,  and  higher  order  need  strength  (growth  need  strength). 
The  research  was  conducted  in  an  eastern  telephone  company, 
using  a sample  of  about  80  newly  hired  female  telephone 
operators.  His  results  indicated  that  higher  order  need 
strength  is  the  most  effective  of  the  three  individual  dif- 
ferences studied,  followed  by  the  Protestant  ethic  which 
showed  moderate  effectiveness  as  a moderator  variable,  and 
last  by  the  urban/rural  difference  which  was  generally  in- 
effective (p.  620). 

Growth  need  strength  supported.  In  order  to  support  or 
refute  earlier  findings.  Brief  and  Aldag  (1975)  performed  a 
constructive  replication  of  the  Hackman  and  Lawler  (1971) 
investigation.^  Brief  and  Aldag  sampled  lO^  employees  (at 
a Division  of  Corrections  in  a midwestern  state)  employed 
in  a variety  of  jobs  whose  ultimate  purpose  was  the  reha- 
bilitation of  inmates.  Significant  positive  correlations 
between  job  characteristics  and  worker  responses  (internal 
work  motivation,  general  job  satisfaction,  performance,  and 
absenteeism)  were  found  only  for  individuals  with  high 
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growth  need  strength.  Their  findings  provided  additional 
support  for  and  served  to  extend  the  applicability  of  the 
Hackman  and  Lawler  study.  However,  Brief  and  Aldag  ques- 
tioned how  growth  need  strength  actually  moderates  the 
relationships,  even  though  they  found  generally  significant 
support  for  its  moderating  influence. 

Hackman  and  Oldham  (1975.  1976)  developed  and  tested  a 
"job  characteristics  model"  which  was  an  attempt  to  extend, 
refine,  and  optimize  the  relationships  between  job  charac- 
teristics and  worker  responses.  The  basic  job  character- 
istics model  is  presented  in  Figure  1,  At  the  most  general 
level,  five  job  characteristics  are  seen  as  prompting  three 
psychological  states  which  in  turn  lead  to  a number  of  bene- 
ficial personal  and  work  outcomes.  The  links  between  the 
job  characteristics  and  the  psychological  states,  and 
between  the  psychological  states  and  worker  responses,  are 
shown  as  moderated  by  individual  growth  need  strength. 

Their  model  was  tested  using  data  from  658  employees  working 
on  62  different  jobs  in  seven  organizations.  The  jobs  were 
highly  heterogeneous,  including  blue-collar,  white-collar, 
and  professional  workers.  The  organizations  were  all  busi- 
ness organizations  located  in  the  East,  Southeast,  and  Mid- 
west in  both  urban  and  rural  settings. 

The  primary  data  collection  instrument  was  the  Job 
Diagnostic  Survey  (Hackman  & Oldham,  1975)  which  was 
designed  to  measure  each  of  the  variables  in  the  job 
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characteristics  model.  Partial  correlations  and  multiple 
regression  analyses  demonstrated  that  the  model  was  usable. 
They  also  found  that  growth  need  strength  moderated  the  job 
characteristic-psychological  state  relationship  and  the 
psychological  state-worker  response  relationship.  They 
argued  that  all  subjects  respond  to  job  enrichment  efforts, 
but  that  workers  with  higher  growth  need  strength  respond 
more  favorably.  In  other  words  the  extent  to  which  job 
enrichment  can  be  expected  to  have  positive  consequences 
is  dependent  on  the  growth  need  strengths  of  employees. 

Sims  and  Szilagyi  (I976)  tested  for  the  moderating 
effect  of  growth  need  strength  on  the  job  characteristics- 
worker  response  (performance  and  satisfaction)  relationship. 
Their  research  was  conducted  using  responses  from  766  para- 
medical and  support  personnel  at  a major  midwestern  medical 
center.  They  also  found  high  growth  need  strength  generally 
created  a stronger  relationship  between  job  characteristics 
and  worker  response. 

Growth  need  strength  not  supported.  When  the  effects  of 
growth  need  strength  on  the  relationship  between  job  charac- 
teristics and  worker  response  are  examined,  the  results  are 
not  always  definitive.  For  example,  several  studies  dis- 
cussed found  a statistically  significant  relationship  be- 
tween job  characteristics  and  job  satisfaction  before  growth 
need  strength  was  considered  (Brief  & Aldag,  1975 i Hackman  & 
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Lawler,  1971 j Stone,  1976}  Umstot,  et  al.,  1976),  When  the 
effects  of  growth  need  strength  in  these  relationships  are 
considered,  the  results  are  not  conclusive.  Subgroup  analy- 
sis on  high  and  low  growth  need  strength  groups  in  three 
studies  failed  to  show  any  significant  changes  due  to  the 
moderating  effect  of  growth  need  strength  (Brief  & Aldag, 
1975s  Hackman  & Lawler,  1971s  Hackman  & Oldham,  1976). 

In  addition,  the  relationship  between  job  character- 
istics and  job  performance  was  weak  before  growth  need 
strength  was  considered  (Hackman  & Lawler,  1971s  Umstot, 
et  al.,  1976).  When  growth  need  strength  was  introduced, 
the  relationship  was  enhanced  only  slightly,  although  in 
the  predicted  direction  (Hackman  & Lawler,  1971s  Hackman  & 
Oldham,  1976}  Wanous,  1974), 

Champoux  (1976)  tested  the  moderating  effect  of  growth 
need  strength  as  predicted  by  the  Hackman  and  Oldham  (I976) 
model  through  the  use  of  moderated  regression  analysis 
(Saunders,  1956}  Zedeck,  1971).  When  moderator  variables 
are  conceptualized  as  continuous  variables,  Zedeck  (I971) 
argued  that  the  proper  analytic  approach  is  moderated 
regression  analysis,  Champoux 's  test  design  avoided  the 
problems  associated  with  subgroup  analysis  by  treating 
growth  need  strength  as  a continuous  variable  in  a mod- 
erated regression  analysis.  The  outcome  of  Champoux ’s 
study  was  in  contrast  to  the  earlier  research  in  that  hie 
results  suggest  that  growth  need  strength  may  not  operate 
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as  a moderator.  The  individuals  in  Champoux’s  study  who  had 
jobs  high  in  job  characteristics  had  positive  responses  to 
their  jobs  regardless  of  their  level  of  growth  need  strength 
(Champoux,  1976,  p,  7).  Champoux  noted  that  none  of  the 
earlier  studies  used  moderated  regression  analysis.  Each  of 
them  divided  the  distribution  of  growth  need  strength  scores 
at  some  arbitrary  point  and  used  subgroup  analysis  to  sup- 
port their  arguments.  Champoux  suggests  a re-analysis  of 
the  data  from  earlier  studies  or  further  research  using 
moderated  regression  analysis  may  provide  more  conclusive 
evidence  supporting  or  refuting  the  moderating  effect  of 
growth  need  strength. 

Growth  need  strength  summary.  The  moderating  effect 
of  growth  need  strength  on  the  job  characteristics-worker 
response  relationship  has  not  been  precisely  determined. 
VThile  some  relationships  have  been  consistently  influenced 
by  growth  need  strength  (e.g.,  autonomy-satisfaction, 
variety-satisfaction,  feedback-satisfaction),  others  fail 
to  reach  a satisfactory  level  of  statistical  significance. 
Nevertheless,  there  is  evidence  to  support  the  contention 
that  growth  need  strength  is  an  indicator  of  individual 
differences,  and  that  individuals  with  high  growth  need 
strength  are  more  satisfied  with  enriched  jobs  than  indi- 
viduals with  low  need  strength  (Brief  & Aldag,  I975i  Hackman 
& Lawler,  1971;  Hackman  & Oldham,  1976i  Sims  & Szilagyi, 


1976?  WanouB,  1974).  These  findings  underlie  Hypotheses 
One  and  Two  of  this  study.  (See  Page  10.) 

The  effect  of  growth  need  strength  on  the  job 
characteristics- job  performance  relationship  remains  incon- 
clusive. While  some  studies  report  relationships  which  are 
in  the  predicted  direction  (Hackman  & Lawler,  1971?  Hackman 
& Oldham,  1976),  these  relationships  are  not  statistically 
significant.  Additionally,  there  is  little  or  no  support- 
ing evidence  for  a relationship  between  job  characteristics 
and  job  performance  (Umstot,  et  al.,  1976}  Sims  & Szilagyi, 
1976).  These  findings  underlie  Hypotheses  Three  and  Four. 

Social  Need  Strength  as  an 
Individual  Difference 
Variable 

Several  researchers  have  alluded  that  growth  need 
strength  may  not  be  the  sole  influence  of  the  job 
characteristics-worker  response  relationships  (Hackman  & 
Lawler,  1971?  Sims  & Szilagyi,  1976?  Stone,  Mowday  & Porter, 
1976?  Steers  & Spencer,  1976).  They  emphasize  that  perhaps 
other  individual  difference  variables  should  be  examined.  If 
these  variables  are  appropriate,  they  should  be  incorporated 
into  a more  comprehensive  model  describing  the  influence  of 
individual  differences  on  the  job  characteristics-worker 
response  relationships. 

Relevance  of  social  need  strength.  Literature  on 
behavior  in  organizations  suggests  that  individual  social 


needs,  and  how  they  are  fulfilled,  have  a s-if^nif leant  impact 
on  attitudes  toward  work.  Additionally,  the  quality  of  the 
relationship  between  an  individual  and  an  organization 
depends,  in  part,  on  the  degree  that  the  individual's  needs 
are  satisfied  by  participating  in  organizational  activities 
(Alderfer,  Kaplan  & Smith,  197^)*  While  the  desire  to 
satisfy  social  needs  is  used  extensively  to  explain  inter- 
action in  a group  (Porter,  Lawler  & Hackman,  1975*  Chapter 
13)*  there  are  some  indications  that  social  needs  may  have 
a more  direct  bearing  on  individual  performance  and  satis- 
faction (Hackman  & Lawler,  1971).  Alderfer,  Kaplan  and 
Smith  (197^,  p.  510)  suggest  that  desires  for  social 
relatedness  needs  must  be  satisfied  before  any  other  desires 
or  needs  become  significant  to  an  individual  working  in  an 
organization.  It  may  be  inferred  from  this  that  satisfac- 
tion of  an  individual’s  social  needs  is  relevant  to  indi- 
vidual behavior  toward  an  organization  and,  perhaps,  to  his 
satisfaction  and  performance  on  the  job. 

Social  need  strength!  moderating  influence?  Porter, 
Lawler,  and  Hackman  (1975.  Chapter  14)  discuss  how  social 
influences  of  groups  relate  to  work  effectiveness  of  indi- 
viduals in  organizations.  They  suggest  that  the  group  social 
environment  interacting  with  the  social  needs  of  individuals 
within  the  groups  can  effect  levels  of  individual  performance 
and  satisfaction. 
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Hackman  and  Lawler  (1971»  p.  283)  point  out  previous 
research  which  indicates  that  when  individuals  have  had 
ample  opportunity  to  satisfy  their  social  needs,  then  the 
desire  for  additional  social  satisfaction  will  decrease  and 
the  level  of  desire  for  growth  needs  will  increase.  Hackman 
and  Lawler  suggest  that  negative  correlations  might  occur 
with  the  job  characteristics-worker  response  relationships 
from  workers  with  jobs  that  do  not  satisfy  their  social 
needs.  Additionally,  they  noted  that  when  jobs  are  changed, 
interpersonal  relationships,  especially  between  worker  and 
supervisor,  are  substantially  affected.  This  has  the  poten- 
tial of  negating  or  reversing  increases  in  performance  and 
satisfaction  resulting  from  a job  enrichment  process. 

Sims  and  Szilagyi  (1976,  p.  226)  made  the  assertion 
that  employees  who  are  low  in  growth  need  strength  may  be 
high  in  social  need  strength  in  an  effort  to  explain  the 
statistically  significant  relationship  which  they  found 
occurred  between  performance  and  friendship/dealing  with 
others.  They  postulated  that  employees  who  have  a high 
social  need  strength  and  a low  growth  need  strength  are 
likely  to  find  jobs  that  are  high  on  friendship  and  dealing 
with  others  to  be  more  motivating  toward  high  performance 
than  jobs  low  on  friendship  and  dealing  with  others. 

The  indication  from  prior  research  is  that  social  need 
strength  may  moderate  the  job  characteristics-worker 
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response  relationship.  This  is  the  basis  for  the  two 
research  questions  in  this  study,  (See  Hulin  and  Blood, 
1968;  Nemiroff  and  Ford,  1976;  and  Pierce  and  Dunham,  1976, 
for  a more  complete  review  of  individual  difference 
research. ) 


Chapter  3 


METHODOLOGY 


Overview  of  Methodology 

In  order  to  examine  the  effects  of  individual  growth 
need  strength  and  social  need  strength  on  the  relationships 
between  job  satisfaction  and  job  characteristics  and  between 
perceived  performance  and  job  characteristics,  existing 
survey  data  were  analyzed.  Individual  scores  in  growth 
need  strength,  social  need  strength,  job  satisfaction,  per- 
ceived performance  and  job  scope  were  obtained  from  that 
analysis.  The  individual  scores  were  statistically  examined 
to  establish  support  or  non-support  for  the  research  hypo- 
theses. Two  methods  of  statistical  analysis  were  simul- 
taneously used  I Pearson  correlation  on  subgroups  based  on 
the  moderator  score,  and  moderated  regression. 

Population  and  Sample 

Population.  The  population  to  which  research  findings 
were  generalized  was  the  Air  Force  DOD  workforce. 

Sample.  The  sample  was  taken  from  civilian  and  mili- 
tary workers  at  a large  Air  Force  industrial  facility 
operating  in  the  central  United  States.  The  sample  con- 
sists of  workers  from  all  areas  of  the  organization  except 
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the  Maintenance  Directorate,  These  workers  include 
industrial  workers  from  the  shops,  line  supervisors  and 
middle  and  upper  management.  They  rank  from  the  low 
enlisted  and  wa^e  board  ratings  to  colonel.  Once  the  work 
groups  were  identified,  an  effort  was  made  to  obtain  100?S 
participation  by  all  workers  in  the  selected  groups  (i.e., 
a census  of  the  involved  workers).  That  percentage  was 
not  possible,  however,  because  participation  in  the  original 
study  was  voluntary  and  not  all  of  the  workers  in  the 
selected  groups  chose  to  participate.  The  sample  demo- 
graphics are  shown  in  Table  1. 

Possible  bias  in  the  sample.  Some  negative  bias, 
resulting  in  lower  scores  in  the  areas  of  satisfaction, 
perceived  performance  and  core  job  characteristics,  could 
have  resulted  from  the  unfortunate  timing  of  the  Inspector 
General's  (I.G.)  visit  to  the  installation.  The  I.G.'s 
schedule  is  not  released  prior  to  inspections?  therefore, 
no  allowance  could  be  made  to  avoid  the  visit.  The  I.G. 
evaluated  the  installation  just  prior  to  the  week  that  the 
survey  was  administered.  The  I.G.  evaluation  was  rela- 
tively low.  The  repercussions  of  that  ratiiag  were  still 
occurring  organization-wide  when  the  survey  was  adminis- 
tered, The  low  evaluation  from  the  I.G.  may  have  led  to 
lower  survey  scores,  but  it  is  not  possible  to  quantify 
this  assertion. 
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TABLE  1 


DEMOGRAPHIC  CHARACTERISTICS  OF  THE  SAMPLE  (N  = 359) 


N PERCENT* 


SEX 


Male 

235 

65 

Female 

124 

35 

AGE 

Under  20 

15 

4 

20-24 

18 

5 

25-29 

38 

11 

30-39 

87 

24 

40-49 

108 

30 

50-59 

78 

22 

6o  + 

15 

4 

EDUCATION 

Some  high  school 

27 

8 

High  School  degree 

106 

30 

Some  college  or  tech  school 

126 

35 

College  or  tech  school  degree 

63 

18 

Some  graduate  worJc 

13 

4 

Master’s  or  higher  degree 

11 

3 

♦May  not  add  to  100  because  of  missing  responses 
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Additional  ne^tive  bias  may  have  resulted  from 
administration  of  the  survey  during  the  record  cold  of  the 
worst  winter  in  100  years.  The  survey  was  given  in  the 
middle  of  an  eastern  cold  wave  and  blizzard  of  unusual 
severity.  Conditions  were  so  bad  that  many  workers  were 
unable  to  report  for  work,  and  overall  absenteeism  ran 
higher  than  expected.  The  original  plans  were  to  give  the 
survey  in  three  daysi  however,  because  of  the  high  number 
of  workers  unable  to  participate,  the  survey  was  extended 
to  allow  collection  of  a larger  sample. 

Survey  Participation  Rates 

The  intended  sample,  those  workers  who  were  members  of 
the  selected  work  groups,  numbered  531  people.  Out  of  that 
number,  170  workers  did  not  participate,  either  because 
they  could  not  report  to  work  during  that  week  or  because 
they  did  not  want  to  volunteer  the  required  information. 
Surveys  were  completed  by  36I  employees,  yielding  a par- 
ticipation rate  of  6l%  of  the  intended  sample. 

Survey  Instrument 

Design  of  the  survey.  The  Job  Attitude  Survey  II  was 
jointly  developed  by  Lloyd  and  Urns tot.  The  survey  is  a 
composite  containingi  (a)  the  short  form  of  the  JDS,  (b) 
the  "satisfaction  with  the  work  itself"  index  from  the  JDI, 
(c)  self  perception  productivity  questions,  (d)  an  index  of 
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SNS,  and  (e)  demographics  (other  indices  are  included  but 
are  not  of  primary  interest  in  this  study).  The  survey 
text  is  included  in  Appendix  B. 

Variables  and  the 
Measurement  of 
Variables 

In  discussing  variables  and  measures  of  variables,  it 
is  necessary  to  keep  in  mind  the  purpose  of  the  research 
which  is  to  investigate  relationships  between  the  charac- 
teristics of  the  job,  worker  satisfaction,  worker  perform- 
ance, and  individual  differences.  The  specific  relation- 
ships under  investigation  arei 

1.  Job  characteristics  and  job  satisfaction  moderated 
by  growth  need  strength  (GNS), 

2.  Job  characteristics  to  perceived  performance 
moderated  by  GNS. 

3.  Job  characteristics  to  job  satisfaction  moderated 
by  social  need  strength  (SNS). 

4.  Job  characteristics  to  perceived  performance 
moderated  by  SNS. 

Categories  of  variables.  In  order  to  identify  and 
measure  the  relationships  between  the  individual's  job, 
the  result  of  the  individual's  effort  while  doing  the  job, 
and  the  individual's  higner  psychological  needs,  five  basic 
variables  will  be  used. 
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The  predictor  variables  were  the  level  or  amount  of 
job  enrichment  contained  in  the  existing  job  as  measured 
by  the  motivating  potential  score,  and  each  of  the  core  job 
characteristics  comprising  the  motivating  potential  score. 
The  two  criterion  variables  were  job  satisfaction  and  per- 
ceived performance.  The  two  moderating  variables  were 
individual  GNS  and  SNS. 

Predictor  variables.  The  job  characteristics  con- 
tained in  each  worker's  job  were  measured  using  the  short 
form  of  the  Job  Diagnostic  Survey  (JDS)  (Hackman  & Oldham, 
1975 )•  This  instrument  is  widely  used  in  job  characteris- 
tics research.  Its  properties,  including  item  format, 
content  and  scale  reliability  have  been  well  documented 
by  its  originators.  It  has  been  shown  to  be  a valid  and 
reliable  measure  of  the  level  of  enrichment  present  in  a 
job  (Hackman  & Oldham,  1975), 

The  Hackman-Oldham  model  stated  that  the  level  of 
enrichment  in  any  job  was  determined  by  the  level  of  the 
five  core  job  dimensions  (their  term  for  job  characteristics 
included  in  their  model )i 

Skill  Variety.  The  degree  to  which  a job  requires 
a variety  of  different  activities  in  carrying  out  the 
work  which  involves  the  use  of  a number  of  different 
skills  and  talents  of  the  employee. 

Task  Identity.  The  degree  to  which  the  job 

requires  completion  of  a "whole”  and  identifiable 
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aoing  a job  from  beginning 


piece  of  work  . . . i.e., 
to  end  with  a visible  outcome. 

Task  Significance.  The  degree  to  which  the  job 
has  a substantial  impact  on  the  lives  or  work  of  other 
people  . . . whether  in  the  immediate  organization  or 
in  the  external  environment. 

Autonomy.  The  degree  to  which  the  job  provides 
substantial  freedom,  interdependence,  and  discretion 
of  the  employee  in  scheduling  the  work  and  in  deter- 
mining the  procedures  to  be  used  in  carrying  it  out. 

Feedback  from  the  Job  Itself.  The  degree  to 
which  carrying  out  the  work  activities  required  by 
the  job  results  in  the  employee  obtaining  direct  and 
clear  information  about  the  effectiveness  of  his  or 
her  performance.  (Hackman  & Oldham,  1976,  p.  258) 

The  level  of  job  enrichment  contained  in  a job  may  be 
quantified  by  calculating  the  motivating  potential  score 
(MPS).  This  score  reflects  the  potential  of  a job  for 
eliciting  positive  internal  work  motivation  in  the  in- 
dividual worker.  The  MPS  is  calculated  for  each  worker 
as  follows  I MPS  = 


Skill 


Task 


Task 


X Autonomy  X Fjsedback 


Scores  on  MPS  can  range  from  1 to  343,  An  enriched  job 


would  be  expected  to  produce  a high  MPS,  while  an  unen- 


riched job  would  be  expected  to  produce  a low  MPS.  The 

formula  indicates  a non-linear  relation  where  autonomy  and 
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feedback  operate  directly  (as  multipliers)  while  skill 
variety,  task  identity  and  task  significance  act  in  concert 
(as  indicated  by  the  averaging  of  those  three  core  job 
dimensions).  A high  level  of  any  one  core  job  dimension 
acts  to  raise  the  MPSj  that  is,  it  raises  the  level  of  job 
enrichment.  A low  level  of  any  one  core  job  dimension  acts 
to  lower  the  MPS  (decrease  the  level  of  job  enrichment). 

Predictor  Variables  Used 
in  Analysis 

Both  the  MPS  and  each  separate  job  characteristic  were 
used  as  predictor  variables.  This  allowed  an  in-depth 
examination  of  how  the  predictive  power  of  each  of  the  job 
characteristics  was  effected  by  GNS  and  SMS  as  well  as 
allowing  examination  of  how  the  predictive  power  of  the 
entire  model  (MPS)  was  effected  by  GNS  and  SNS. 

Criterion  variables.  There  were  two  criterion 
variables  I job  satisfaction  and  perceived  performance. 

Job  satisfaction  was  measured  using  the  "satisfaction 
with  the  work  itself"  scale  from  the  Job  Descriptive  Index 
(JDI)'  (Smith,  Kendal  & Hulin,  1969). 

The  JDI,  like  the  JDS,  is  well  tested  and  has  estab- 
lished its  validity  and  reliability  (Smith,  Kendal,  & Hulin, 
19691  Vroom,  1964),  The  standard  weighting  system  developed 
by  Smith,  Kendal,  and  Hulin  (1969)  was  used  to  score  the  JDI 
scale  since  it  tended  to  eliminate  some  skewness  in  the 

score  distribution  and  produced  a more  normal  distribution, 
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This  scorinfc  system  produced  satisfaction  scores  ranging 
from  0 to 

The  "General  Satisfaction"  scale  from  the  JDS  was  used 
as  a second  measure  of  job  satisfaction.  The  JDS  scale  is 
an  overall  measure  of  worker  satisfaction  and  happiness 
(Hackman  & Oldham,  1975 )•  The  use  of  this  scale  allowed 
investigation  of  the  consistency  of  the  relationships  be- 
tween jobs  and  satisfaction.  It  was  possible  to  determine 
if  the  level  of  worker  satisfaction  responded  to  the  level 
of  job  enrichment  in  the  same  manner  when  satisfaction  was 
measured  in  two  different  ways. 

Perceived  performance  was  measured  in  terms  of  the 
performance  of  the  work  group  as  seen  by  the  individual. 
Perceived  performance  is  a subjective  measure  of  effec- 
tiveness. It  has,  however,  been  shown  to  be  significantly 
related  to  objective  performance  measures.  In  studies  at 
NASA  ana  in  ten  hospitals,  Mott  (1972),  found  that  perceived 
effectiveness  (performance)  was  positively  correlated  with 
the  actual  effectiveness  of  the  organization  as  determined 
by  experts.  Engle  (1977)  also  found  the  positive  relation- 
ship between  perceived  performance  and  actual  organizational 
effectiveness  as  determined  by  objective  rating  standards. 
The  Engle  (1977)  research  provides  much  support  for  Mott's 
assertion  of  the  validity  of  the  subjective  measure.  Use 
of  the  subjective  measure  has  produced  the  same  ranking  of 
subject  organizations  as  did  use  of  the  objective  (ranking 

by  experts)  measures  (Engle,  1977). 
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The  questionnaire  items  used  to  measure  perceived 
performance  include  three  items  from  the  Mott  (1972)  instru- 
ment. The  questions  are  intended  to  measure  Production 
Quantity  (41),  Production  Quality  (42),  and  Production 
Efficiency  (43),  These  questions  were  scored  following 
Mott’s  method  I the  numbers  above  the  selected  response 
were  added  and  their  sum  divided  by  3 to  obtain  a perceived 
productivity  score  between  1.00  and  5*00  for  each  individual 
worker.  These  scores  were  then  averaged  by  work  group  and 
assigned  back  to  the  individual  worker.  Any  missing  items 
were  deleted  from  the  computation  of  the  average  score. 

It  was  hoped  that  the  format  of  the  question  asking 
"How  do  those  around  you  perform?"  rather  than  "How  do  you 
perform?"  would  lessen  the  natural  defensive  reaction  to 
such  a question. 

Moderator  variables.  There  were  two  individual  dif- 
ference or  moderator  variables i growth  need  strength  and 
social  need  strength.  Both  need  strengths  were  measured 
using  indices  included  in  the  Job  Attitude  Survey  II. 

Growth  need  strengths  were  measured  using  Questions 
66,  69,  72,  75t  77*  and  79.  These  questions  are  taken  from 
the  JDS  and  measure  GrJS  by  asking  to  what  degree  an  indi- 
vidual "would  like"  to  have  certain  characteristics  present 
in  his  job.  The  possible  responses  range  from  "would  like 
having  this  only  a moderate  amount  (or  less)"  through  "would 

like  having  this  very  much"  up  to  "would  like  having  this 
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extremely  much."  Numerical  responses  range  from  4 to  10, 
emphasizing  that  each  of  these  characteristics  are  normally 
desirable  and  liked.  In  scoring  GNS,  each  item  response  was 
reduced  by  three  (resulting  in  a 7 point  Likert  Scale). 

These  item  scores  were  then  averaged  to  yield  an  index  of 
GNS  ranging  from  1.00  to  7.00.  This  "would  like"  format  is 
well  tested  and  its  validity  established  (Hackman  & Lawler, 
1971;  Hackman  & Oldham,  1975 « Sims  & Szilagyi,  1976). 

Social  need  strength  was  measured  using  five  similar 
questions  (Numbers  65.  68,  71.  73i  and  78)  of  the  same 
"would  like"  format  developed  by  Umstot.  These  items  were 
scored  using  the  same  procedures  as  GNS,  yielding  an  index 
of  SNS  ranging  .rom  1.00  to  7.00.  This  index  has  been  used 
only  once  before.  At  that  time  all  items  were  found  to 
produce  high  factor  loadings  in  a factor  analysis  (Lloyd, 
1977). 

Methods  of  Data  Analysis 

There  were  two  methods  of  data  analysis  used  in  the 
research!  the  moderated  regression  technique  developed  by 
D.  R.  Saunders  (1956),  and  the  more  traditional  Pearson 
product  moment  correlation  using  subgroups  formed  from 
high  and  low  need  strength  individuals.  The  use  of  these 
two  methods  together  has  some  unique  advantages.  First, 
each  method  treats  the  moderator  variable  in  a different 
way.  Moderated  regression  views  a moderator  as  continuous 
as  it  applies  to  each  individual,  while  subgroup  analysis 


views  moderator  strength  between  high  and  low  scoring  groups 
of  individuals  as  either  "high"  or  "low."  The  difference  in 
approach  provided  some  additional  insight  into  the  nature  of 
GNS  and  SNS  as  moderators.  Second,  the  simultaneous  appli- 
cation of  the  two  somewhat  divergent  techniques  to  the  same 
data  provided  more  information  on  the  relative  discriminatory 
power  of  subgroup  analysis  and  moderated  regression. 

Moderated  regression.  Moderated  regression  provides  a 
means  of  maintaining  the  continuous  nature  of  a moderator 
variable.  Specifically,  GNS  is  defined  over  a continuum 
(Hackman  & Oldham,  1975)«  SNS  is  also  seen  as  a continuous 
variable  (Sims  & Szilagyi,  1976).  The  value  of  the  moderator 
(GNS,  SNS)  is  that  it  indicates,  on  the  individual  level,  the 
effectiveness  of  a predictor  variable  (job  characteristics, 
MPS)  in  estimating  a criterion  (job  satisfact  on,  perceived 
performance).  Zedeck  (1971)  refined  Saunders'  ( 1956)  defini- 
tion of  moderator  variables i 

A true  moderator  is  not  a discontinuous  qualitative 
variable  that  differentiates  subgroups  of  individuals 
who  are  qualitatively  different,  but  is  a continuous 
quantitative  variable  and  individuals  distribute  all 
along  its  continuum.  (Zedeck,  1971,  p.  295) 

Moat  of  the  previous  applications  have  greatly  reduced  the 
predictive  value  of  moderators  by  subgrouping  these  contin- 
uous moderating  variables  at  the  mean,  at  upper  and  lower 

1/3  points,  at  the  upper  and  lower  quartile  points  or  in 
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some  other  arbitrary  manner  (Champoux,  1976).  This  conver- 
sion of  quantitative  data  into  qualitative  data  reduces  the 
resulting  explanatory  power  of  the  analysis.  Additionally, 
the  division  of  the  moderator  distribution  is  an  arbitrary 
one  because  of  the  many  cutting  points j thus,  it  can  arbi- 
trarily effect  the  final  outcome  of  the  analysis.  Moderated 
regression  avoids  conversion  of  continuous  moderating  varia- 
bles to  qualitative  variables. 

The  procedure  involves  the  calculation  of  three 

regression  equations  for  each  case.  The  resulting  differ- 
2 

ences  in  R values  for  each  regression  are  then  tested  using 
an  P test  as  proposed  by  Cohen  (I966).  An  in-depth  explana- 
tion of  the  moderated  regression  technique  is  contained  in 
Appendix  A. 

Subgroup  analysis.  The  data  base  was  divided  into 
high  and  low  need  strength  categories  based  on  the  indi- 
viduals' respective  score  on  GNS  and  SNS.  The  grouping  was 
by  thirds,  as  done  by  Haclcman  and  Lawler  (1971).  The  high 
need  strength  group  consisted  of  those  individuals  who  placed 
in  the  top  I/3  of  the  need  strength  distribution.  The  low 
need  strength  group  consisted  of  those  individuals  who  placed 
in  the  bottom  I/3  of  the  need  strength  distribution.  These 
subgroups  were  made  independently  for  GNS  and  SNS.  Correla- 
tions were  run  between  the  predictors  (job  characteristics 
and  MPS)  and  the  criterion  variables  (satisfaction  and  per- 
ceived performance)  for  each  subgroup.  A Fisher  Z-test  was 
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was  then  made  on  the  resulting  correlation  coefficients.  If 
the  differences  between  high  and  low  need  strength  groups 
were  statistically  significant,  then  the  moderating  action 
of  the  respective  need  strength  was  considered  supported. 

Level  of  significance  and  reporting.  A level  of  sig- 
nificance (alpha  level)  of  0.05  was  used  in  all  hypothesis 
tests.  Current  literature  indicated  that  this  alpha  level 
was  both  generally  accepted  and  widely  used  in  the  social 
sciences.  Stronger  relationships,  those  that  hold  at  a 
smaller  alpha  level,  were  reported  along  with  their  minimum 
significant  alpha  level.  Weaker  relationships,  those  that 
hold  at  alpha  levels  between  0.05  and  0.10,  were  also 
reported  to  allow  the  reader  to  make  his  own  evaluation  of 
the  research  results. 

For  main  effects,  the  percentage  of  variation  accounted 
for  was  computed.  Any  effect  accounting  for  more  than  20%  of 
the  total  variance  was  considered  to  support  the  hypothesis 
in  question. 

Assumptions 

The  use  of  this  survey  data  is  based  on  three  assump- 
tions I 

1.  The  survey  data  is  valid.  This  assumption  is 
necessary  since  the  researchers  had  no  part  in  the  survey 
preparation  or  the  data  collection. 

2.  The  survey  sample  structure  is  acceptable  for 

this  research.  That  is,  the  fact  that  the  original  sample 
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was  not  a simple  random  sample  did  not  f^eatly  effect  the 
outcome  of  the  statistical  analysis.  This  assumption  is 
necessary  because  the  data  was  collected  by  work  groups  for 
analysis  by  groups.  The  current  research  analyzed  the  data 
on  a purely  individual  basis.  This  assumption  seems  well 
founded  since  each  work  group  contained  a variety  of  dif- 
ferent jobs.  Therefore,  each  job  had  a relatively  even 
chance  of  being  included  in  the  sample  when  the  work  groups 
were  selected,  giving  the  sample  the  characteristics  of  a 
simple  random  sample. 

3.  The  group  average  perceived  performance  score 
assigned  to  each  individual  reflects  his  own  actual  perform- 
ance. This  assumption  is  necessary  because  the  only  perform- 
ance measure  available  on  the  Job  Attitude  Survey  II  is 
Mott's  group  perceived  performance  scale.  This  assumption 
seems  valid  intuitively  since  the  individual  is  a member  of 
the  work  group  and  his  performance  would  be  expected  to 
follow  the  performance  of  the  group. 
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CHAPTER  4 


RESULTS  OF  RESEARCH 

The  results  are  presented  in  three  sections.  First 
the  main  effects  are  shown.  These  results  indicate  the 
effect  that  job  characteristics  had  on  satisfaction  and 
on  perceived  performance  before  considering  the  influence 
of  growth  need  strength  and  social  need  strength.  The 
second  section  covers  the  moderating  effects  of  growth 
need  strength.  The  third  section  covers  the  moderating 
effects  of  social  need  strength. 

General  Relationships 
Between  Core  Job 
Dimensions  and  Employee 
Work  Outcomes 

According  to  the  conceptual  position  of  the  thesis, 
the  nature  of  the  relationships  between  job  characteris- 
tics and  employee  work  outcomes  depends  on  the  need 
strengths  of  the  individual  employees.  Specifically,  it 
was  hypothesized  that  employees' with  higher  growth  need 
strength  would  exhibit  stronger  positive  relationships 
between  job  characteristics  and  employee  work  outcomes 
than  employees  with  lower  growth  need  strength.  Further- 
more, it  was  questioned  whether  an  employee's  desire  for 
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social  needs  would  moderate  the  relationship  between  job 
characteristics  and  work  outcomest 

Correlations  Between  Job 
Characteristics  and 
Work  Outcomes 

Prior  to  analyzing  the  possible  moderating  effects  of 
growth  needs  or  social  needs,  the  core  job  characteristics 
were  correlated  with  the  work  outcome  measures.  The 
results  are  shown  in  Table  2.  As  expected,  generally  the 
aggregate  measure  of  job  characteristics,  the  motivating 
potential  score,  exhibited  a stronger  relationship  with 
employee  work  outcomes  than  did  the  core  job  character- 
istics comprising  the  MPS.  The  task  significance-general 
satisfaction  (JDS)  (r  = .^3)  relationship  was  the  only 
exception  to  this  result. 

The  general  satisfaction  (JDS) -core  job  character- 
istic relationship  closely  paralleled  the  findings  reported 
by  Hackman  and  Oldham  (1976,  p.  263)  with  the  exception  of 
autonomy  and  task  significance.  Hackman  and  Oldham  found 
the  general  satisfaction  to  be  more  positively  related  to 
autonomy  (r  = .38)  than  found  in  this  study  (r  = .28), 
Purthenrore,  they  found  the  general  satisfaction  and  task 
significance  (r  = .21)  relationship  to  be  much  weaker  than 
in  this  study  (£  = .43). 

The  satisfaction  with  the  work  itself  (JDI)-core  job 
relationships  were  generally  found  more  positive  than  those 
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PEARSON  CORRELATIONS  BETWEEN  JOB  CHARACTERISTICS  AND  EMPLOYEE  WORK  OUTCOMES 


***p<.001 


reported  by  Brief  and  Aldag  (1975i  p.  183).  All  relation- 
ships were  stronger  except  for  autonomy  (r  = .51  for  Brief 
and  Aldag,  r = .44  for  this  study). 

Additionally,  the  motivating  potential  score  (MPS) 
explained  approximately  32  percent  of  the  variance  in 
satisfaction  with  the  work  itself  (JDI)  and  approximately 
18  percent  of  the  variance  in  general  satisfaction  (JDS). 
This  result  supports  Hackman  and  Oldham's  (1976)  use  of  MPS 
as  a better  predictor  of  satisfaction  than  the  individual 
job  characteristics  used  separately. 

Analysis  of  perceived  performance  and  core  job  charac- 
teristics resulted  in  overall  weaker  relationships.  (See 
Table  3a.)  The  motivating  potential  score  explained  only 
5 percent  of  the  variance  in  perceived  performance.  This 
indicates  the  overall  weak  explanatory  power  of  MPS  for 
perceived  performance. 

Intercorrelations  Among 
The  Variables 

Correlations  among  the  job  characteristics,  moderator, 
and  work  outcome  measures  also  were  analyzed  prior  to  con- 
ducting an  analysis  of  the  moderating  effects  (Table  3). 

Intercorrelations  among  the  core  job  characteristics 
were  found  to  be  stronger  in  this  study  than  those  reported 
by  Hackman  and  Oldham  (1976,  p.  I67)  when  developing  the 
job  characteristics  model.  Additionally  their  weak  results 
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CORRELATIONS  AMONG  JOB  CHARACTERISTICS 


(Significance  level) 


(Significance  Level) 


CORRELATIONS  AMONG  MODERATORS  AND  WORK  OUTCOMES 
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for  PTowth  need  strength-core  job  characteristics  relation- 
ships closely  paralleled  the  weak  results  reported  in  this 
study. 

Furthermore,  there  was  a strong  correlation  (r  = .68) 
between  general  satisfaction  and  satisfaction  with  the 
work  itself.  However,  both  of  these  satisfaction  measures 
exhibited  a weak  relationship  with  perceived  performance 
(r  = .13t  and  r = .18,  respectively). 

An  unexpected  result  was  the  positive  correlation 
between  social  need  strength  and  growth  need  strength 
(r  = .48).  This  result  was  contrary  to  the  outcome  postu- 
lated by  Hackman  and  Lawler  (1971)  and  Sims  and  Szilagyi 
(1976).  Both  of  these  studies  postulated  that  social  need 
strength  and  growth  need  strength  would  be  negatively  cor- 
related. 

Mean  Scores  of  Variables 

An  examination  of  mean  scores  of  job  characteristics, 
moderators,  and  work  outcomes  (Table  4)  indicated  generally 
higher  mean  scores  for  job  characteristics  and  general 
satisfaction,  both  in  the  overall  sample  and  in  the  subgroups 
(based  on  high  and  low  social  or  growth  need  strength),  than 
were  reported  by  Hackman  and  Oldham  (1975) 1 and  Hackman  and 
Lawler  (1971). 

For  the  subgroup  analysis  of  moderating  effects  of 
growth  need  strength,  the  mean  scores  of  the  high  and  low 

48 
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groups  were  lower  than  that  reported  by  Sims  and  Szilagyi 

(1976)  and  Hackman  and  Lawler  (1971).  However,  they  were 

much  less  skewed  (x  = 5.19»  x = 3,82)  in  this 

GNS  GNS 

High  Low 

study.  Therefore,  generally  less  positive  relationships 
would  be  expected  between  satisfaction,  perceived  per- 
formance, and  job  characteristics  for  the  subgroups. 


Moderating  Effects  of 
Growth  Need  Strength 

The  results  of  the  analysis  of  GNS  are  presented  in 
three  sections.  The  results  of  moderated  regression  analy- 
sis are  shown.  Next,  the  results  of  subgroup  analysis  are 
shown.  Finally  the  moderating  effects  of  GNS  are  summa- 
rized. 

The  results  of  the  moderated  regression  analysis  of 
GNS  are  shown  in  Tables  5 through  10.  The  analysis  for 
satisfaction  shows  GNS  acting  as  a moderator  in  skill 
variety-satisfaction  relationship  for  both  satisfaction  with 
the  work  itself  (JDI  satisfaction)  and  general  satisfaction 
(JDS  satisfaction).  In  addition,  GNS  acts  as  a moderator 
in  the  task  significance-general  satisfaction  (JDS  satis- 
faction) relationship.  GNS  did  not  show  a significant 
moderating  effect  on  the  MPS-satisfaction  relationship 
although  the  trend  was  apparent  in  the  MPS-satisfaction 
with  the  work  itself  (JDI  satisfaction)  relationship. 

The  analysis  for  perceived 
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TABLE  5 


owing  page. 


Note 


The  interpretation  of  the  results  of  moderated  regression 
presented  in  Tables  5 through  10  is  as  follows i 

The  column  titled  "Independent  Variables"  entered  into 
the  regression  is  cumulative.  The  first  regression  contains 
only  Variable  1 ( example i Skill  Variety).  The  second 
regression  contains  Variable  1 and  Variable  2 ( example i 
Skill  Variety  and  GNS).  The  third  regression  contains  Variable 
1,  Variable  2,  and  Variable  3 ( example i Skill  Variety,  GNS, 
and  Skill  Variety  * GNS). 

The  asterisk  used  in  the  notation  for  the  third  variable, 
the  moderating  term,  is  to  indicate  that  the  third  variable 
is  the  multiplicative  product  of  Variable  1 and  Variable  2. 

The  F values  shown  in  the  column  titled  "F(DIFF)  Between 
Regressions"  are  values  of  F calculated  according  to  Cohen 

p 

(1968).  The  test  is  for  differences  between  R values. 

F(2-l)  is  the  test  statistic  for  the  difference  between 
Regression  2 (which  contains  Variable  1 and  Variable  2)  and 
Regression  1 (which  contains  only  Variable  1).  F(3-l)  is  the 

test  statistic  between  Regression  3 (which  contains  Variable 
1,  Variable  2,  and  Variable  3)  and  Regression  1.  F(3-2)  is 

the  test  statistic  for  the  difference  between  Regression  3 
and  Regression  2. 

If  F(3-2)  is  significant,  it  is  an  indication  of 
moderating  action. 
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TABLE  6 


■£<.05,  **£C.01 
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Note 


RESULTS  OF  MODERATED  REGRESSION  ANALYSIS 


TABLE  9 


I 


Note 


Note,  n = 359.  '•e<:.05. 


perforvance  shows  that  GNS  did  not  act  as  a moderator  in 
this  sample. 

The  results  of  the  subgroup  analysis  of  GNS  are  shown 
in  Table  11  . The  analysis  for  satisfaction  shows  GNS*  act- 
ing as  a moderator  in  the  sicill  variety-satisfaction 
relationship  for  both  satisfaction  with  the  work  itself 
(JDI  satisfaction)  and  general  satisfaction  (JEB  satis- 
faction). GF6  did  not  act  as  a moderator  in  the  relation- 
ship of  any  other  job  characteristic  to  satisfaction  nor 
did  GNS  moderate  the  Log  MPS-satisfaction  relationship. 

The  analysis  for  perceived  performance  shows  that  GNS  did 
not  act  as  a moderator  when  using  subgroup  analysis. 

Summary  of  the  effects  of  growth  need  strength.  Both 
analysis  methods  indicate  that  GNS  acted  as  a moderator  on 
the  skill  variety-general  satisfaction  and  the  skill 
variety-satisfaction  with  the  work  itself  relationships. 

The  moderating  effects  of  GNS  on  the  Log  MPS-satisfaction 
relationship  either  did  not  appear,  or  did  not  reach 
statistical  significance,  using  either  type  of  analysis. 

The  moderating  effects  of  G?^  on  the  skill  variety- 
satisfaction  relationship  only  appeared  with  (JDS  satis- 
faction) general  satisfaction,  and  the  effect  only  reached 
significance  using  moderated  regression. 

The  results  of  both  moderated  regression  and  sub- 
group analysis  indicate  that  GNS  did  not  act  as  a moderator 
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TABLE  11 


in  the  job  characteristics-perceived  performance  relation- 
ship in  this  sample. 

Moderating  Effects  of 
Social  Need  Strength 

The  results  of  the  analysis  of  social  need  strength 
(SNS)  are  presented  in  three  sections.  The  results  of 
moderated  regression  analysis  are  shown  first.  Next,  the 
results  of  subgroup  analysis  are  shown.  Finally,  the 
moderating  effects  of  SNS  are  summarized. 

The  results  of  the  moderated  regression  analysis  of 
SNS  are  shown  in  Tables  12  through  17.  The  analysis  for 
satisfaction  shows  SNS  acted  as  a moderator  in  the  Log  MPS- 
satisfaction  with  the  work  itself  (JDI  satisfaction)  rela- 
tionship. However,  SNS  acted  as  an  additional  predictor 
in  the  Log  MPS-general  satisfaction  (JDS  satisfaction) 
relationship.  SNS  acted  as  a moderator  in  only  one  of  the 
job  characteristic-satisfaction  relationships!  task  sig- 
nificance to  general  satisfaction  (JDS  satisfaction).  SNS 
acted  as  an  independent  predictor  of  satisfaction  in  four 
of  the  relationships  between  job  characteristics  and  satis- 
faction. SNS  showed  significant  independent  explanatory 
power  in  the  relationships  of  autonomy,  feedback,  and  skill 
variety  to  general  satisfaction  (JDS  satisfaction),  and  in 
the  relationships  of  task  identity  and  autonomy  to  satis- 
faction with  the  work  itself  (JDI  satisfaction).  The 
analysis  for  perceived  performance  showed  that  SNS  did  not 
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TABLE  12 


Note 


The  interpretation  of  the  results  of  moderated  regression 
presented  in  Tables  12  through  17  is  as  follows i 

The  column  titled  "Independent  Variables"  entered  into 
the  regression  is  cumulative.  The  first  regression  contains 
only  Variable  1 ( example i Skill  Variety).  The  second 
regression  contains  Variable  1 and  Variable  2 ( example i 
Skill  Variety  and  SNS).  The  third  regression  contains  Variable 
1,  Variable  2,  and  Variable  3 ( example i Skill  Variety,  SNS, 
and  Skill  Variety  * SNS). 

The  asterisk  used  in  the  notation  for  the  third  variable, 
the  moderating  term,  is  to  indicate  that  the  third  variable 
is  the  multiplicative  product  of  Variable  1 and  Variable  2. 

The  F values  shown  in  the  column  titled  "F(DIFF)  Between 

Regressions"  are  values  of  F calculated  according  to  Cohen 

2 

(1968),  The  test  is  for  differences  between  R values. 

F(2-l)  is  the  test  statistic  for  the  difference  between 
Regression  2 (which  contains  Variable  1 and  Variable  2)  and 
Regression  1 (which  contains  only  Variable  1).  F(3-l)  is  the 

test  statistic  between  Regression  3 (which  contains  Variable 
1,  Variable  2,  and  Variable  3)  and  Regression  1.  F(3-2)  is 

the  test  statistic  for  the  difference  between  Regression  3 
and  Regression  2. 

If  F(3-2)  is  significant,  it  is  an  indication  of 
moderating  action. 
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RESULTS  0?  MODERATED  REGRESSION  ANALYSIS 


TABLE  1“* 


RESULTS  OF  MODERATED  REGRESSION  ANALYSIS 


No  te 


RESULTS  OP  MODERATED  REGRESSION  ANALYSIS 
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act  as  a moderator  in  this  sample.  SMS  acted  as  a signifi- 
cant predictor  of  perceived  performance  but  the  percent 
explained  variance  was  very  small  in  all  cases. 

The  results  of  the  subgroup  analysis  of  SNS  are 
shown  in  Table  18,  These  results  show  that  SNS  did  not 
act  as  a moderator  in  any  of  the  relationships  of  interest 
in  this  sample. 

Summary  of  the  effects  of  social  need  strength.  Only 
the  moderated  regression  analysis  indicated  any  moderating 
effects  of  SNS.  Moderated  regression  analysis  indicates 
that  SNS  acted  as  a moderator  in  Log  MPS-satisfaction  with 
the  work  itself  (JDI  satisfaction)  relationship.  Sub- 
grouping shows  the  trend  in  that  relationship,  but  the  trend 
does  not  reach  significance.  Moderated  regression  also 
indicated  that  SNS  acted  as  a moderator  in  the  task 
significance-general  satisfaction  (JDS  satisfaction)  rela- 
tionship. However,  the  trend  is  not  clearly  defined  in 
the  subgroup  analysis  of  that  relationship. 
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TABLK  18 


* V 


CHAPTER  5 


FINDINGS  AND  CONCLUSIONS 

The  results  reported  in  Chapter  Four  generally  did  not 
support  the  hypotheses  or  research  questions  posed  in  this 
study.  These  results  suggest  the  need  to  re-evaluate  the 
basic  relationships  between  job  characteristics  and  job 
satisfaction-perceived  performance,  and  to  re-examine  the 
effects  of  growth  needs  and  social  needs  on  the  job 
characteristics-satisfaction  and  performance  relationships. 

Discussion  of  Hypotheses 
Findings 

Relationship  between  job  characteristics  and  job  satis- 
faction. The  basic  relationships  between  job  characteris- 
tics and  job  satisfaction  (Table  Jsl)  generally  supported  the 
results  of  Hackman  and  Lawler  (1971,  p.  276),  Brief  and 
Aldag  (1975i  P*  183) f and  Hackman  and  Oldham  (1976,  p.  263). 

The  results  obtained  by  this  study  indicate  that  a 
positive  relationship  exists  between  job  characteristics  and 
and  job  satisfactionj  however,  the  strength  of  these  rela- 
tionships was  not  always  great  enough  to  satisfy  the  cri- 
teria that  at  least  20%  of  the  variation  of  job  satisfaction 
be  explained  by  the  introduction  of  a predictor  variable 
(job  characteristic  or  MPS).  None  of  the  relationships 
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between  the  individual  job  characteristics  and  general  satis- 
faction (JDS)  met  the  acceptance  criteria.  Although  the  MPS- 
general  satisfaction  (JDS)  relationship  indicated  a signifi- 
cant trend  (18?J  explained  variation),  it  was  not  sufficient 
to  meet  the  acceptance  criteria. 

Comparatively,  the  relationship  between  the  job  charac- 
teristics and  satisfaction  with  the  work  itself  (JDI)  were 
positive,  with  the  MPS  meeting  the  overall  acceptance  criteria. 
Since  the  JDI  measure  of  satisfaction  is  more  specific  in 
addressing  satisfaction  with  the  work  itself,  the  MPS  was 
expected  to  exhibit  stronger  explanatory  power  than  when 
used  with  the  JDS  measure  of  general  satisfaction. 

Additionally,  overall  stronger  relationships  were 
found  among  the  individual  job  characteristics- job  satis- 
faction relationships  using  the  JDI  measure  of  satisfaction 
than  using  the  JDS  measure  (Table  3a). 

The  results  generally  supported  Hjrpothesis  One.  There 
was  a positive  relationship  found  between  job  characteris- 
tics and  job  satisfaction  (using  both  satisfaction  measures). 
However,  qualification  of  this  support  is  necessary;  the 
individual  job  characteristics  did  not  in  all  cases  produce 
equally  predictive  results.  Specifically,  the  majority  of 
the  individual  job  characteristics  did  not  achieve  suffi- 
cient explanatory  power  to  pass  the  acceptance  criteria 
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used  for  this  study.  Furthermore,  the  resulting  difference 
in  the  ability  of  30b  characteristics  to  predict  job  satis- 
faction  (R  values),  using  general  satisfaction  (JDS)  and 
satisfaction  with  the  work  itself  (JDI),  was  expected,  the 
JDI  measure  was  predicted  to  be  the  stronger  of  the  two. 

This  qualified  support  can  be  explained  by  considering 
the  measures  of  satisfaction.  The  JDI-satisfaction  with  the 
work  itself  is  more  directly  work  related*  it  specifically 
measures  worker  satisfaction  with  the  content  of  the  job 
(Smith  et  al.,  I969),  Therefore,  the  JDI  measure  of  satis- 
faction, intuitively,  would  have  a strong  relationship  with 
job  characteristics.  By  comparison,  the  JDS-general  satis- 
faction measures  the  degree  the  individual  is  satisfied  and 
happy  with  his  work  (Hackman  & Oldham,  1975)5  therefore,  it 
may  include  other  external  influences  that  are  not  directly 
related  to  job  characteristics.  The  inclusion  of  non-related 
external  influences  to  the  JDS  measure  of  satisfaction  would 
understandably  reduce  the  explanatory  power  of  job  charac- 
teristics to  predict  general  satisfaction. 

The  relationship  between  .iob  characteristics  and  per- 
ceived performance.  Job  characteristics  generally  exhil'ted 
little  explanatory  power  for  predicting  perceived  perform- 
ance, This  finding  supported  the  results  obtained  by  Umstot 
et  al,  (1976),  and  Hackman  and  Lawler  (1971)  in  which  ex- 
tremely weak  relationships  were  found  between  job 
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characteristics  and  perceived  performance. 

In  this  study  the  introduction  of  individual  job  charac- 
teristics resulted  in  explained  variations  ranging  from  1^  to 
4^,  with  KPS  producing  only  a Sfo  explained  variation.  These 
values,  although  positive,  were  insufficient  to  meet  the  20% 
explained  variation  criteria  for  acceptance  of  Hypothesis 
Three. 

This  finding  was  expected,  although  the  outcome  of  in- 
creased levels  of  job  characteristics  leading  to  increased 
levels  of  work  performance  has  considerable  intuitive  appeal. 
As  Hackman  and  Oldham  (1976)  explained,  it  may  be  that  an 
individual’s  level  of  work  performance  is  more  causally 
remote  from  job  characteristics  than  is  an  individual's 
level  of  job  satisfactionj  therefore,  work  performance  is 
affected  less  by  job  characteristics.  Additionally,  as 
found  in  this  study,  the  relationships  involving  performance 
may  have  been  weakened  because  of  the  difficulty  in  obtain- 
ing adequate  and  comparable  measures  of  performance. 

Growth  need  strength  moderation  of  the  job  character- 
istics-job  satisfaction  relationship.  The  conceptualization 
of  GNS  as  a moderator  of  the  job  characteristics- job  satis- 
faction relationship  has  considerable  intuitive  appeal.  To 
accommodate  individual  differences  in  a theory  of  job  design 
rather  than  assume  that  all  individuals  have  the  same 
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response  to  their  jobs  is  more  consistent  with  a psycholog- 
ical approach  to  studying  job  design.  However,  GNS  in  this 
study  did  not  reach  significance  as  a moderator  in  the  job 
characteristics-job  satisfaction  relationship.  The  results 
strongly  suggest  that  GNS  may  not  operate  as  a moderator  in 
all  samples.  This  same  conclusion  was  made  after  applying 
both  moderated  regression  and  subgroup  analysis  to  test  the 
relationship.  This  finding  was  in  contrast  to  the  studies 
conducted  by  Hackman  and  Lawler  (1971)»  Wanous  (197^), 

Hackman  and  Oldham  (1976),  and  Sims  and  Szilagyi  (1976). 

These  earlier  studies  found  that  GNS  moderated  the  job 
characteristics-job  satisfaction  relationship;  however,  this 
may  have  resulted  from  the  highly  skewed  GNS  scores.  Specif- 
ically, Hackman  and  Lawler  (1971)  and  Sims  and  Szilagyi  (I976) 
reported  respective  sample  mean  GNS  scores  of  6,01  and  6.48. 
The  sample  mean  GNS  score  for  this  study  was  considerably 
lower,  4.51,  indicating  a sample  of  individuals  who  were 
generally  less  desirous  of  higher  growth  needs. 

This  comparison  suggests  that  GNS  may  act  as  a moderator 
of  the  job  characteristic- job  satisfaction  relationship,  but 
only  for  individuals  with  an  extremely  high  GNS.  The  rela- 
tively low  mean  GNS  score  could  account  for  the  minimal 
moderating  effect  shown  by  GNS  in  this  study. 

However,  there  were  some  exceptions.  GNS  moderated  the 
relationship  between  skill  variety  and  both  general  satis- 
faction (JDS)  and  satisfaction  with  the  work  itself  (JDI). 
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Additionally,  the  moderating  effect  reached  significance  in 
both  moderated  regression  and  subgroup  analysis.  A possible 
explanation  for  this  effect  is  the  individual’s  perception 
of  jobs  requiring  the  use  of  many  different  skills  or  tech- 
niques as  being  more  related  to  growth  needs  than  jobs  hav- 
ing little  variety. 

Additionally,  GNS  moderated  the  relationship  of  task 
significance  and  general  satisfaction  (JDS).  The  relation- 
ship was  only  significant  using  moderated  regression, 
although  the  trend  was  toward  significance  in  the  subgroup 
analysis.  The  moderating  effect  was  not  as  pronounced  using 
satisfaction  with  the  work  itself  and  did  not  reach  signifi- 
cance in  either  moderated  regression  or  subgroup  analysis. 
Therefore,  the  results  of  GNS  as  a moderator  on  the  task 
significance- job  satisfaction  relationship  were  not  as  con- 
clusive as  the  results  obtained  for  skill  variety.  However, 
the  measure  of  task  significance,  which  considers  the  degree 
the  job  impacts  on  the  lives  of  individuals,  may  be  more 
directly  related  to  the  "need  for  worthwhile  accomplishment" 
aspect  of  the  growth  need  strength  measure.  Worthwhile  accom- 
plishment may  act  by  increasing  feelings  of  general  satisfac- 
tion toward  the  job  while  allowing  the  possibility  for  the 
worker  to  be  dissatisfied  with  the  work  itself. 
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Therefore,  the  results  did  not  support  Hypothesis  Two, 
except  for  the  relationships  involving  skill  variety  and  task 
significance  which  did  show  a moderating  influence. 

Growth  need  strength  moderation  of  the  .job  characteris- 
tics-perceived  performance  relationship.  Again,  the  relation- 
ship between  job  characteristics  and  perceived  performance 
was  initially  so  weak  as  to  be  inconsequential.  The  effect 
of  introducing  growth  need  strength  as  a moderator  of  this 
weak  relationship  added  no  significant  increase  to  the 
explanatory  power  of  job  characteristics. 

There  was  no  support  for  Hypothesis  Four.  This  lack  of 
support  is  in  agreement  with  the  findings  of  Urns tot  et  al. 
(1976)  and  Hackman  and  Lawler  (1971). 

Research  Questions  1 
Discussion  and 
Findings 

The  effect  of  social  needs  on  the  basic  job  characteris- 
tics-job  satisfaction  relationship  has  been  only  postulated 
(Hackman  & Lawler,  1971 j Sims  & Szilagyi,  1976).  There  have 
been  no  previous  tests  on  whether  or  not  individual  social 
needs  may  actually  influence  an  individual's  response  to  the 
job,  or  what  that  influence  might  be.  The  research  questions 
posed  by  this  study  generally  found  little  support  for  social 
need  strength  as  either  a moderator  or  a predictor  variable. 
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Does  social  need  strength  effect  the  .iob  characteristics- 
■iob  satisfaction  relationship?  The  effect  of  social  need 
strength  was  analyzed  using  both  moderated  regression  and 
subgroup  analysis.  Social  need  strength  did  not  show  a 
strong  moderating  effect  on  the  job  characteristics- job 
satisfaction  relationship  with  either  job  satisfaction 
measure.  Specifically,  the  moderated  regression  analysis 
indicated  that  social  need  strength  acted  as  a moderator 
only  for  the  task  significance-general  satisfaction  (JDS) 
relationship  and  the  MPS-satisfaction  with  the  work  itself 
(JDI)  relationship  (Tables  12  and  15,  respectively).  Sub- 
group analysis  did  not  support  either  of  these  findings,  nor 
were  any  other  significant  moderating  effects  found  for  high 
and  low  social  need  strength  groups. 

The  overall  conflicting  and  generally  weak  results 
obtained  using  the  two  methods  of  analysis  cannot  be  used  to 
assert  that  social  need  strength  effects  the  job  characteris- 
tics-job  satisfaction  relationship  as  a moderator.  Addition- 
ally, there  was  little  evidence  of  social  need  strength  acting 
as  a predictor. 

Does  social  need  strength  effect  the  .iob  characteristics- 
perceived  performance  relationship?  The  basic  relationship 
between  job  characteristics  and  perceived  performance vas 
extremely  weak,  which  significantly  reduced  any  conclusions 
resulting  from  analysis  of  social  need  strength  on  the  rela- 
tionship. The  results  of  subgroup  analyso-s  and  moderated 
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regression  on  the  effect  of  social  need  strength  did  not  pro- 
duce any  substantive  findings,  as  expected.  However,  there 
was  a caveat  in  that  it  appears  from  the  moderated  regression 
that  social  need  strength  may  be  a predictor  of  perceived 
performance  (see  Tables  16  and  17). 

Further  research  testing  social  need  strength  as  a pre- 
dictor may  yield  more  conclusive  evidence.  In  this  study, 
the  predictor  effect  is  viewed  as  a possible  statistical 
aberration  resulting  from  the  extremely  weak  basic  job 
characteristic-perceived  performance  relationship.  When 
dealing  with  such  weak  relationships,  any  addition  to  explana- 
tory power  could  be  shown  as  significant.  Therefore,  no 
support  was  given  to  the  effect  of  social  need  strength  on 
the  job  characteristics-perceived  performance  relationship. 

Conclusions 

Contrary  to  earlier  research,  this  study  found  no  con- 
sistent moderating  effect  of  growth  need  strength  on  either 
the  job  characteristics- job  satisfaction  relationship  or  the 
job  characteristics-perceived  performance  relationship.  The 
results  may  indicate  the  need  to  develop  more  refined  measures 
of  individual  needs  as  suggested  by  Champoux  (1977), 

Individual  social  needs  and  growth  needs  were  postu- 
lated to  be  inversely  related  according  to  Hackman  and 

Lawler  (1971)  and  Sims  and  Szilagyi  (1976).  This  study  did 
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not  support  this  postulate.  GNS  and  SNS  was  found  to  be 
directly  related  (R  = .48).  This  implies  that  social  needs 
and  growth  needs  may  be  parts  of  one  generalized  individual 
difference  variable,  i.e.,  need  to  feel  personal  worth. 

Although  social  need  strength  individually  did  not  pro- 
vide a substantive  moderating  effect  if  combined  with  growth 
need  strength,  the  resulting  need  to  feel  personal  worth  may 
provide  a more  precise  measure  of  individual  differences. 

The  need  for  personal  worth  could  then  be  satisfied  through 
various  types  of  internal  and  external  perceptions  by  the 
individual,  such  as  need  for  personal  accomplishment,  need 
for  social  recognition  and  acceptance,  and  desire  for  per- 
sonal interaction. 

Although  further  elaboration  is  beyond  the  scope  of 
this  study,  the  need  for  personal  worth  may  provide  a basis 
for  further  research  and  method  of  enhancing  the  explanatory 
power  of  the  basic  job  characteristic- job  satisfaction  and 
job  characteristic-perceived  performance  relationships. 
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THE  MODERATED  REGRESSION  TECHNIQUE 


Moderated  regression  uses  a multi -variate  curvilinear 
regression  euqation  involving  the  cross-products  of  moderator 
and  predictor  variables.  It  is  a weighted  regression  where 
the  weights  are  not  constant  but  are  some  linear  function  of 
the  moderator  variable  (s). 

Moderated  regression  provides  a means  of  maintaining 
population  integrity  while  still  maintaining  a statistical 
control  on  each  individual's  membership  in  one  of  a continu- 
ous, infinite,  series  of  subpopulations  defined  by  his  score 
on  the  moderator  (Saunders,  1956). 

The  mathematical  formulation  of  moderated  regression 
was  developed  from  ordinary  linear  regression  by  D.  R. 
Saunders  in  1956.  Zedeck  (1971)  applied  the  procedure  to 
behavioral  research  and  proposed  the  method  of  application 
this  study  will  use. 

The  moderated  regression  as  developed  from  general 
linear  regression  (Saunders,  1956)  is  as  follows i 
y = k -UTaj^x^  (1) 

Substituting  for  each  a^  a linear  function  of  a moderating 
variable  (GNS,  SNS),  which  is  supposed  to  influence  the 
efficiency  of  the  predictor  variable,  the  equation  takes 
the  form  I 
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The  2^  is  the  moderator  variables.  This  equation  may  be 
reduced  and  re-written  as  follows i 


^ J ^ » J 


(3) 


This  is  the  general  form  of  the  moderated  regression 
equation  (the  a’s,  b's,  and  c*s  are  new  constants  in 
Equation  3).  The  equation  is  convenient  to  use  in  that 
once  the  cross-products  are  calculated,  procedures 

for  fitting  the  equation  to  experimental  data  are  commonly 
available,  i.e.,  SPSS.  Additionally,  no  squared  terms  and 
no  terms  higher  than  quadratic  are  involved.  Only  the 
multiplicative  terms  containing  one  moderator  (z.)  and  one 

J 

predictor  (x^)  are  involved.  The  quation  form  is  invariant 
under  linear  changes  in  the  scale  of  measurement  of  any  of 
the  predictors  despite  the  multiplicative  terms  (Saunders, 
1956). 


The  geometric  interpretation  of  the  results  is  as 
follows  I any  line  in  the  regression  surface  parallel  to 
the  XY  or  YZ  plane  is  a straight  line.  Lines  not  parallel 
will  be  parabolic  (see  Figure  2).  The  surface  has  the 
property  that  "if  all  of  the  predictors  but  one  are  held 
constant,  the  residual  regression  line  is  . . . [aj  linear 
one"  (Saunders,  1956,  p.  212).  The  moderated  regression 
model  has  also  been  called  "ruled  surface  regression"  be- 
cause of  this  property.  The  entire  regression  surface  can 
be  generated  by  regular  motions  of  a straight  line. 
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When  using  one  moderator  and  one  predictor,  the  general 
form  (Equation  3)  can  be  reduced  to  the  follovving  formi 
y = k + ax  + bz  + c(xz)  (4) 

where, 

k is  a constant 


X is  the  predictor  variable 
z is  the  moderator  variable 
a,  b,  c are  regression  coefficients 
The  dual  function  of  the  moderator  variable  can  be 
clearly  seen  in  this  simplified  form.  In  the  third  term, 
bz,  the  moderator,  is  treated  as  a second  predictor.  In 
the  fourth  (interaction)  term  c(xz),  the  moderator,  is 
treated  as  a changing  weight. 


To  further  examine  the  interaction  effects.  Equation  1 

can  be  expanded i 
A 2 

y = k + I a^x^  (1) 

i = 1 


to  yield, 

y = k + a^x^  + 3i^x^  (5) 

The  aj^  are  called  partial  regression  coefficients  and 

reflect  the  partial  effect  of  one  independent  variable  when 

the  other  independent  variable  is  included  in  the  model 

and  held  constant.  Considering  Equation  4 again i 

y=k+ax+bz+  cxz  (4) 

which  can  be  re-written i 
A 

y = k + bj^x  + bgZ  + b~xz  (4*) 
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The  meaniniB;  of  and  is  not  the  same  as  the  a's  because 
of  the  cross  product  term.  The  change  in  the  mean  response 
with  a unit  increase  in  x with  z held  constant  ist 

The  change  in  the  mean  response  with  a unit  increase  in  z 
with  X held  constant  ist 

bg  + bj^x 

The  important  point  is  that  both  the  effect  of  x for  a 
given  level  of  z and  the  effect  of  z for  a given  level  of  x 
in  Equation  4*  depend  on  the  level  of  the  other  independent 
variable.  While  the  mean  response  is  a linear  function  of 
X when  z is  held  constant,  both  the  constant  k (Y  intercept) 
and  the  slope  change  as  the  level  of  z is  varied.^  This  is 
the  effect  of  the  moderating  variable. 

Application  of  Moderated 
Regression 

Zedeck's  (1971)  procedure  for  application  of  moderated 
regression  involves  computation  of  three  regression  equa- 
tions I 

y = k + bj^x  (5) 

y = k + bj^x  + (6) 

y = k + bj^x  + bgz  + b^xz  (4*) 

The  first  (Equation  5)  is  the  standard  regression 

model  with  predictor  x and  criterion  y.  The  second  is 
also  a standard  regression  equation  with  predictor  x, 

criterion  y,  and  moderator  z treated  fis  a second  predictor. 
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The  final  eqxiation  (4’)  is  the  moderated  regression  equa- 
tion consisting  of  Equation  6 with  the  interaction  term 
(cross  product)  b^xz  included. 

The  correlations,  slopes  and  standard  error  of  esti- 
mates may  be  examined  for  each  of  the  equations. 

If  equation  (6)  and  equation  (4')  are  signifi- 
cantly different  from  equation  (5)  but  not  from  each 
other  then  . . . z (the  suspected  moderator)  ...  is 
acting  as  an  independent  predictor  and  not  as  a modera- 
tor. (Zedeck,  1971,  p.  304) 

It  is  required  that  equation  (4*)  be  significantly  different 
from  both  equation  (5)  and  equation  (6)  to  conclude  that  z 
is  a moderator. 

2 

An  F-test  on  the  differences  in  R among  the  three 
regressions  is  generally  accepted  as  adequate  to  identify 
moderator  variables  (Cohen,  1968,  p.  435).  The  test 
statistic  is  calculated  as  follows i 

F = Y*A,B  ■ 

(1  - 

2 . 2 

where  I ^ y*A  B incremented  R based  on  a + b inde- 

pendent variables.  That  is,  predicted  from 

the  combined  sets  of  A and  B variables. 

2 • 2 

R y»a  smaller  R based  on  only  a independ- 

ent variables.  That  is,  predicted  from  only 
the  set  of  A variables. 
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a and  b are  the  number  of  original  (a)  and  added  (b) 
independent  variables,  the  number  of  degrees 
of  freedom  each  takes  up. 

The  is  taken  as  with  an  appropriate 

alpha  level.  (This  study  will  use  alpha  = .05.) 

Assumptions 

In  order  to  use  the  parametric  tests,  such  as  the 
F-  and  t-tests  for  making  comparisons  of  sets  of  experi- 
mental data  (Gardner,  1975»  Siegel,  1956) • 

1.  The  observations  must  be  independent. 

2.  The  observations  must  be  normally  distributed. 

3.  The  populations  must  have  the  same  variance,  i.e., 
be  homos cedas tic. 

4.  The  variables  must  be  measured  in  at  least  an 
interval  scale. 

Gardner  (1975)  in  his  literature  review  dealing  with 
scales  and  statistics  cites  much  evidence  that  Assumptions 
2 and  3 do  not  have  to  be  rigidly  adhered  to  because  of  the 
robustness  of  the  t statistic  (and  parametric  statistics  in 
general).  He  further  stated  that  "under  most  conditions 
parametric  statistics  are  highly  robust"  (Gardner,  1975) • 
The  scales  of  measurement  used  in  the  JDS  and  in  the 
untested  scales  used  here  are  defined  as  summated  scales. 
This  scale  is  seen  as  between  ordinal  and  interval  level, 
but  "the  deviations  from  interval  properties  . • . (when 


using  summated  scales)  . . . will  not  be  extreme"  (Gardner, 
1975»  P»  53) • Gardner  (1975)  also  states  that  because  of 
the  robustness  of  the  parametric  statistics  small  distor- 
tions in  the  measurement  scale  will  not  effect  the  appli- 
cability of  the  F-  and  t-statistics. 

If  this  reasoning  is  accepted,  the  last  three  condi- 
tions have  been  dealt  with  and,  if  not  fully  satisfied,  at 
least  they  have  not  been  violated  to  a degree  that  would 
invalidate  the  use  of  parametric  statistics. 

The  observations  are  not  independent  in  the  strict 
sense.  The  same  individuals  are  providing  data  on  their 
perceptions  of  job  dimensions  and  on  their  responses  to 
those  dimensions.  The  theory  states,  however,  that  the 
individual's  perception  of  the  job  produces  the  response 
to  it  (Hackman  & Lawler,  1971).  Therefore,  to  properly 
apply  the  theory,.,  "It  is  necessary  to  obtain  measures  of 
the  relevant  variables  from  the  same  individuals"  (Champoux, 
1976). 

It  is  necessary  to  assume  that  any  common  method 
variance  induced  by  using  the  same  individuals  to  measure 
all  relevant  variables  will  not  greatly  effect  the  results. 
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JOB  ATTITUDK  SUR'/CT  II 


In  Aufcust  of  1975t  a randomly  solectnd  f^roup  of  enployens  complatad  a Job 

AtMtuds  lurvny  as  part  of  th»  Hunan  Resources  Deselopment  program  sponsored  by  the 
Industrial  Engineering  Support  Oi  vision  (''Rl)  of  the  VTans  and  Irograms  Off  ice. 

The  survey  was  designed  to  provide  employees  with  an  opportunity  to  express  their 
ordnion  about  various  aspects  of  their  work.  The  responses  of  each  individual  were  anony- 
mous and  were  analysed  by  combining  them  with  all  other  individuals  taking  the  survey. 
Information  pertaining  to  the  Center  as  a whole  was  presented  to  the  Commander  and  his 
staff,  followed  by  a series  of  meetings  with  a sample  of  supervisors  during  which  those 
3u;'erwlsors  received  a svanaary  of  the  attitudes  of  those  employees  they  supervise.  At  ijo 
»lme  were  any  responses  Identified  to  an  Individual, 

lecauss  people's  opinions  can  change  over  time,  this  second  survey  is  given  today  ami 
others  will  be  given  in  the  future.  This  survey  marks  the  beginning  of  what  is  called  a 
lurvey  Teedback  process.  It  is  designed  to  provide  you  with  opportunities  to  stale  your 
feelings  on  issues  which  affect  your  work  here  at  and  than  to  work  towards  positive 

change.  Your  responses  to  this  survey  vfill  be  processed  by  automatic  equipment  which  sum- 
marise the  answers  in  statistical  form  so  that  individuals  cannot  be  identified.  Aggregate 
data  pertaining  to  the  Center  as  a whole  will  be  presented  first  to  the  ^lomnandsr  and  his 
staff.  '■oUowing  that,  each  participating  supervisor  will  recoivs  a summary  of  the  atti- 
I'aIus  of  the  employees  he  supervises.  Each  supervisor  will  then  feed  back  that  iivfomatlon 
to  his  subordinates,  followed  by  a series  of  action-planning  sessions  during  which  super- 
visor and  subordinates  work  together  in  a cooperative  effort  to  make  positive  change  in 
those  areas  ddentlfied  in  the  survey. 

•»hile  it  cannot  be  guaranteed  that  all  of  the  problems  identified  in  this  survey  will 
be  resolved,  it  can  be  guaranteed  that  they  will  receive  the  attention  of  at  least  your 
supervisor;  and  your  work  group  will  have  an  opportunity  to  discuss  them  with  yo'ir  super- 
visor in  an  effort  to  work  out  solutions.  Additionally,  if  your  work  group  discusses 
prol'lem  and  solutions  requiring  the  attention  of  those  higher  up  In  the  chain  of  command, 
it  can  t'e  guaranteed  that  that  attention  will  be  given. 

Ihe  researchers  and  the  management  of  ACMC  make  three  commitments  to  you  as  a 
resjondent : 


1 . Your  individual  responses  to  the  survey  will  not  be  identified  with 
you  imrsonally  and  will  not  be  reported  In  the  results. 

2 . The  survey  results  for  i’our  work  group  will  not  be  shared  with  the 
members  of  any  other  work  group. 

3.  The  survey  results  for  your  work  group  will  be  fed  back  to  you  by  your 
supervisor, 

’'n  assist  us  in  keeping  your  individual  responses  confidential,  please  do  rj2i  fol  your 
namr  a'^where  on  the  survey  or  the  answer  sheet.  It  should  take  you  no  more  than  one  hour 
to  • omplele  of  the  items.  If  you  have  questions  of  ti\j  sort,  please  feel  free  to  ask 
Uieis.  Jhen  you  are  finished,  please  return  the  survey  and  the  answer  sheet  to  the  survey 
a;tministrator. 

finally,  if  you  wish  to  make  any  comments  about  speoific  questions  or  about  the  survey 
itself,  we  are  interested  In  reading  them.  Please  use  the  bottom  and/or  back  of  this  page, 
thank  you  for  your  cooperation.  Xe  appreciate  it. 
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PRIVACY  ACT  STATEMENT 


In  «ccord«nc8  with  para«raph  30,  APR  12-35,  Air  Force  Privacy  Act 
rrogran,  the  followl/ig  Information  is  provided  as  required  by  the 
Privacy  Act  of  197*1: 

a.  This  aurvey  information  ia  authorized  for  solicitation 
by  Federal  Statute  Title  10,  United  States  Code,  Section  3012, 
executive  Order  9397,  22  Sov  43,  .TpOI  1100. 13,  17  Apr  60,  and 
V:r5  571.0,  9 Oct  73. 

b.  The  principal  purpose  for  which  this  survey  will  be  used 

Is  to  measure  specific  motivational  aspects  of  your  work  in  an  effort 
to  allow  for  positive  change  where  possible. 

0.  Routine  use  in  addition  to  the  above  will  Include  utiliza- 
tion of  these  data  in  the  conduct  of  Air  Force  pesearch  in  the  area 
of  organizational  change. 

d.  Participation  In  this  survey  is  voluntary. 

s.  Co  arjverse  action  of  any  kind  may  be  taken  against  any 
Irylividual  who  elects  not  to  participate  in  any  or  all  of  this  survey. 
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INSTP'l'riOMj 


If  ‘his  jurvsy  Teedback  process  Is  to  bo  helpful,  Is  very  Inportant  that  you  answer 
each  question  os  thoiyjhtf ally  and  frankly  as  possible.  Thii  -s  not  a tost  ami  there  are  no 
rl,>''it  Tr  wronr  answers. 

f lease  a.iswer  all  questions  in  order. 

C.  Ill  of  the  questions  in  the  survey  can  be  answered  by  filling  in  one  of  the  answer  spaces 
far  each  question  ON  THS  AHSif51  SHEET  provided.  If  you  do  not  find  the  exact  answer  that 
fits  your  cass,  use  the  one  that  is  closest  to  it.  DO  NOT  fill  in  more  than  one  answer  space 
for  each  question. 

3.  ~his  survey  is  designed  for  automatic  scanning  of  your  responses.  You  answer  each  ques- 
tion by  narking  the  appropriate  space  OS  rrfS  SHEET,  as  in  this  oxajnp!  i : 


"xasiple : 


round  in  the  survey 


11,  It  never  rains  in  Newark,  Ohio. 


round  on  the  answer  sheet 

123<t56739  10 

I II  II  II  li  II  II  II  II  II 

C.  Please  use  the  pencil  provided  and  observe  carefully  these  important  requirements: 

- Hake  your  pencil  marks  on  the  answer  sheet  heavy  and  fill  in  the  entire  space. 

- ""rese  cleanly  aqy  answer  you  wish  to  change. 

- Make  no  stray  pencil  markings  of  any  klrxl, 

~.  rlease  notice  that  on  the  answer  sheet  the  numbering  of  the  questions  run  from  left  to 
right  rsther  then  from  top  to  bottom. 

0,  temeBber,  the  value  of  the  Survey  Feedback  process  depends  upon  your  being  straightforward 
and  cMvIld  in  answerlnt;  these  questions  in  this  sur/sy.  I'lo  attempt  will  be  made  to  Identify 
en  individual  with  a particular  set  of  responses. 
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turn  th<*  answer  sh»«t  clockwise  so  that  Its  right  side  (when  u?rl.-;ht)  hecores 
♦he  botloa.  Located  In  the  bottom  righthand  comer  you  will  find  a bTock  of  20  columns. 
ell  of  t'l-*  demoijraphic  data  will  be  coded  in  this  block. 

■nie  first  demographic  datum  required  is  the  last  four  digits  of  your  jocial  Security 
N'jgiber.  This  information  is  required  for  two  reasons.  First,  sines  two  answer  s'neets 
are  required,  the  researchers  must  retain  a way  to  identify  any  two  of  them  as  belonging 
to  'he  sane  respondent.  Secondly,  analyzing  individual  response  over  tine  is  an  essential 
part  of  the  jurvey  feedback  process.  The  best  way  to  do  this  without  losing  anoryalty  and 
violatLig  an  inlividual's  privacy  is  to  use  only  the  last  four  digits  of  the  social  security 
nun-er.  Fleaso  now  code  those  four  numbers  ir  the  first  four  coluans, 

B.  Ii.  the  very  next  column  (the  5th)  shade  in  an  0 if  you  are  a or  a i if  you  are  a 

female. 

1.  In  the  next  column  (the  6th),  shade  in  the  space  corresponding  to  one  of  the  numbers 
b«h-M  which  oest  describes  yo'or  age. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

under  20 

20-24 

25-29 

30-39 

40-49 

50-59 

60  and  over 

1.  In  the  next  column  (the  7th),  shsde  in  an  0 if  you  are  married  or  a 1 if  you  are  single. 

Z,  In  the  next  two  columns  (the  3th  and  9th),  shade  in  the  two  digit  code  reoresentLng  your 
ZCZ  that  will  be  provided  to  you  by  the  survey  administrator. 

r.  In  the  next  colunn  (the  10th),  shade  in  the  space  corresponding  to  one  of  the  nusibers 
below  which  bast  describes  your  ethnic  (racial)  group. 

1 23^56 

Wative  American  (Indian)  Caucasian  Black  Aaeid.oan  latino  Oriental  American  Othar 

0.  If  you  are  a civilian  and  possaas  a General  Schedule  grade,  then  in  the  next  column 

(the  11th),  shade  in  the  apace  corresponding  to  one  of  the  numbers  belcw  which  best  describes 
your  civilian  grade.  (Note:  if  you  possess  a GS  grads  of  6,  8 or  10,  respond  as  if  you  ware 
in  ’be  ’i»xt  highest  grade.) 

1 231*56739  10 

GG  1 thru  3 G34  035  037  GS9  GSll  G312  GS13  0314  0315 

it.  If  you  are  a civilian  and  possess  a Vage  Board  grade,  than  in  the  next  coluoxi  (the  12th), 
shade  in  Die  space  corresponding  to  one  of  the  numbers  below  which  best  describes  your  civi- 
lian' .ITAilO. 

1 23456789  10 

■'0  1 thru  4 ■./35  rfB6  '.fU?  'rfB9  vraiO  IfBll  V/Bie  V/B13 

1.  If  you  are  a olvilian  and  possess  a '<faga  Supervisor  grade,  then  In  the  next  column 

(the  13th),  shede  in  the  space  corresponding  to  one  of  the  mm^rs  below  which  best  describee 
your  civilian  grade. 

1 2 

13  U thru  7 '.^38 


3 

Vf39 


4 

WSIO 


5 

UGll 


6 

K312 


7 

W313 


8 

Vf314 


9 

WSI5 


10 

W0I6 
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If  you  »r»  ill  tha  aillltary,  then  in  the  next  column  (the  14th),  shade  in  the  space 
corres’ '^ndlnx  to  one  of  the  n’unbers  below  which  best  describes  your  mllitar-/  rank. 

' 2 3 4 5 r,  7 -i  9 

.’Middle  r^ree  Top  Three 

■'c'ton  ■>  Airaen  (3uek-Tech)  (riaster-Chief ) 2LT  ILT  CAFT  HAJ  U'G  'X)L 

K.  In  the  next  column  (the  t5th),  shade  in  a 0 if  you  have  any  employees  officially  ujder 
your  s'UjerTlslon  or  a 1 if  you  do  not. 

i.  In  tl  e •’ext  col'umn  (the  l6th),  shade  in  the  space  corresponding  to  one  of  the  crabers 


' ich  '5est 

describes 

the  hlehost  level  of  education  von  have  receive*!. 

1 

2 

^ 3 

4 

5 6 

7 

3on6 

College  or 

Master's 

ione 

High 

College  or 

Technical 

lome  CoiBa 

or 

ligh 

ochool 

Technical 

school 

Graduate  Master's 

Higher 

'■C'  lool 

Diploma 

Ichool 

"egree 

'chool  e'ork 

Degree 

X.  "n  the  next  col'im  (the  '.7th),  shade  in  the  space  corresponding  to  one  of  the  .numbers 
below  w'  ich  best  describes  your  tune  in  cerfice. 

1234  5 6 7 

uc-Ier  5 S-'O  10-15  15-20  20-25  25-30  over  30 

h’.  In  the  next  column  (the  13th),  shade  /ji  the  space  corresponding  to  one  of  the  numbers 
oelow  w.,ich  best  describes  the  r caber  of  /ears  you  ha.e  worked  at  AGXC. 

12345  67 

uiviar  5 5-10  tO-15  15-20  20-25  25-3O  over  3° 

0.  lii  tha  next  colimm  (tha  19th),  shade  in  the  space  corresponding  to  one  of  the  numbers 
below  which  best  describes  how  man./  more  years  you  would  UJio  work  at  AGHC. 

1234  5 6 7 

n-l  2-3  3-5  5-10  10-15  15-20  20  and  over 

>■  . "he  ' coluian  (the  20th)  should  bo  blank. 


r 
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FIT  ON  A.N3^fEa  SHEET 


SECTION  ONE 


Thla  pa>rt  of  the  questlonn&irs  aaks  you  to 
daaorlb*  your  Job  as  oblaotlvely  aa  you  can. 

Plaaaa  do  not  uaa  this  part  of  the  questionnalra  to  show 
how  much  you  like  or  dlslika  your  Job.  Juastlons  about 
that  will  oona  latar.  Instead , try  to  naka  your  descrip- 
tions as  accurate  and  as  objective  as  you  possibly  can. 

A sample  question  Is  given  below. 

lanple:  To  what  extent  does  your  Job  require  you 
to  work  with  mechanical  equlpnant? 

1 2 3 ii 5 6 7 


Very  little;  Moderately 

the  Job  requires 

almost  no  contact 

with  aec);anlcal 

equlpoent  of  any 

kind. 


Very  mioh;  the  Job 
requires  almost  con- 
stant work  with  mech- 
anical equipment. 


If,  for  example,  your  job  requires  you  to  work  with 
mechanical  aquipaant  a i<ood  deal  of  the  tlme~but  also 
requires  soma  paperwork — you  might  select  the  nvadwr 
six,  '/ou  would  tlien  shade  the  number  six  ON  THE  ANSWER 
SHEET  beside  the  number  corresponding  to  this  question 
ninber. 

ta-sem  er,  the  numbering  of  questions  rvas  f rom  left  io  right  and  not  f'rai  top  to  bottom. 


1.  To  what  extent  does  your  Job  require  you  to 

work  closely  with  other  people  (either  ■clients," 
or  people  In  related  jobs  lii  your  own  organisa- 
tion)? 

1 2 3 1, 5_ 6 7 


Very  little; 
dealing  with 
other  people  la 
rot  et  all  nec- 
esaary  In  doing 
the  job. 


t'odarataly ; 
some  dealing 
with  othara 
Is  necessary 


Very  mu<^;  dealing 
with  other  people 
is  an  absolutely 
essential  part  of 
doing  the  Job. 


' PUT  A:<SWER3  oh  the  answer  sheet 

t 

q6 


POT  ot:  tk"  AMo.jiJt 


2.  How  nuch  autonomy  is  thsre  in  your  Job?  That 
la,  to  what  extent  does  your  Job  permit  you 
to  decide  on  your  own  how  to  t;o  alx)ut  doing 
the  work 7 

1 2 — . — 3 li 5 6 7 


Very  little: 
the  job  gives 
me  aloes  t no 
personal  "oay" 
about  how  and 
when  t';'.e  work 
is  Hone. 


:<orterate 
autonoe^ ; 
many  things 
are  standard- 
ized and  not 
lUider  ny  con- 
trol, but  I 
can  make  some 
decisions  about 
the  work. 


Very  much;  the 
job  gives  me 
almost  complete 
responsibility 
for  deciding 
how  and  whan 
the  work  is  done. 


3.  To  what  extent  does  your  job  involve  doing 
a "whole"  and  lder.tif  labia  piece  of  work? 

'rtiat  is,  is  the  job  a complete  piece  of  work 
t)iat  has  an  obvious  baginnin,<'  and  end?  Or  is 
it  only  a small  part  of  the  overall  piece  of 
work,  which  is  finished  by  other  people  or  by 
automatio  machines? 


job  Involves 
doing  the  whole 
piece  of  work, 

* from  start  to 
finish;  the 
res\U.ts  oif  my 
activities  are 
easily  seen  in 
the  final  pro- 
duct or  service. 

4.  How  much  variety  is  tliere  in  your  job?  That 
is,  to  what  extent  does  the  job  require  you 
to  do  many  different  things  at  work,  using  a 
variety  of  your  si- ills  anfi  talents? 


”y  job  is  only 
a tiny  part  of 
the  overall  piece 
of  work;  the  re- 
s'ults  of  isy  acti- 
vities caiMiot  be 
seen  in  the  final 
product  or  service 


job  is  a 
noderate-s ized 
"chunk"  of  the 
overall  piece 
of  work ; ny 
own  contribu- 
tion can  be 
seen  in  the 
rina?  outcooe. 


Very  little;  Moderate 

the  job  re-  variely. 

quires  me  to 

do  the  sane 

routine  thir.gs 

over  end  over 

again. 


Very  much;  the 
Job  requires  me 
to  do  many  dif- 
ferent things, 
using  a ntnber 
of  different  skills 
snd  talents. 


POT  AXo".VgH3  21i  I2£  SHEOT 
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FIT  ANStfSRS  OM  TH^  JtiSET 


5.  In  gen«r»l,  how  significant  or  importmt  is 
your  Job?  That  is,  are  the  results  of  your 
work  likely  to  significantly  affect  the  lives 
or  well-being  of  other  people? 


itol  very  slg- 

-3 <> 5- 

Moderately 

6 7 

Highly  signlfi- 

nif leant;  the 

significant. 

cant;  the  outconea 

outcomes  of  sy 

of  ay  work  can  affec 

work  are  not 

other  people  in  very 

likely  to  liave 

important  wgys. 

iiiportant  ef- 

feet 3 on  other 

;'e'j;le. 

^ , To  w'nat 

extent  do  managers 

Lor  co-workera  let 

you  know 

how  veil  you  are 

doing  on  your  Job? 

.2 3 1 5 7 


Very  little; 

Xoderately; 

Vary  auchp 

people  alaiout 

soetatlnes 

managers  or  oo- 

never  let  as 

people  nay 

worksrs  provids 

kncsi  how  well 

give  me  •feed- 

ns with  alsMSt 

1 an  doing. 

back;''  other 
tines  they 
■ay  not. 

oonstant  'fsad- 
bsok”  about  how 
wall  I an  doing< 

7.  Vow  clear  and  spwlfic  are  the  goals  for  your 
Job?  That  is,  do  you  know  the  specific  goals 
you  are  expocta>i  to  aeooapllsh? 

1 2 3 5 f-, 7 


i<ot  very  clear; 
I do  not  know 
what  the  /joals 

are. 


Somewhat  clear; 
althoug)^  the  goals 
are  not  specific, 

I think  I know 
wtiat  the  goals  are. 


Vaiy  clear; 

I know  exactly 
what  the  goals 

are. 


3.  To  what  extent  does  doing  the  V»b  itself  provide 
you  with  information  about  your  work  parformanoe? 

Tiiat  is,  does  the  actual  work  itself  provide  clues 
about  how  wall  you  are  doing — aside  from  any  'feedback 
co-worV.vrs  or  oupervisors  may  provide? 


♦ 2 3 “I 5 <>—. 7 


Very  little;  the 
Job  iteelf  is  sat 
up  so  I oould  work 
forever  without 
finding  out  how 
well  1 an  doing. 


Hoderataly;  scms- 
tiaae  doing  the 
job  provides 
'feadbaok'  to  me; 
soaetims  it  does 
net. 


Very  ■uoh;  the 
Job  is  set  up  so 
that  I gat  aljiost 
constant  'faad- 
back*  as  I work 
about  how  wall  I 
sa  doing. 


AHSVTOS  Qti  Zt£  sheet 
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9. 


To  wh«‘,  •xter.t  :!o  you  continue  workir^  '■.oward 
a »oal  over  when  ih  becomee  dlfflciiltT 


/ery  little; 

: 'oderately ; 

7 

'/ery  auch;  once 

I Klve  ip 

I usually 

1 accept  a goal 

TJiclcly  if  X 

continuo  workinx 

I rarely  give 

can't  roach 

toward  a goal 

up  no  jnattar  how 

the  »oal. 

oneu  I start.. 

difficult  it  gets. 

10.  Vhat  decree 

of  influsnce  do  you  1 

have  in 

detemlninx  your  wor'<  objectives 

or  goals! 

1 2 3 1( 5 — - — /s— 7 


Very  little; 

I have  CO  say 
i.c  the  goals 
set  for  ry  job. 

i'oderate ; 

I have  some 
influence  over 
the  goals  for 

OV 

'/eiy  much; 

I have  a great 
deal  of  influence 
over  the  goals 
for  ay  job. 

' 1 . To  what  extent  do  you  accept 
or  goals  for  your  jobT 

the  work  objectives 

1 . . 2 

*1  /■  e 

-6—7 

Very  little; 

I ignore  the 
goals  and  do 
as  I please. 

('.odsrately ; 

I soaetlmes 
accept  the 
goals . 

Very  much ; 

I accept  almost 
all  go^s. 

12.  To  what  extsnt  are  your  goals  or  work 
objectives  difficult  to  accomplish! 

1 . ** 

*»  Ji  C.  . 

-6— ——7 

Very  easy; 

I can  accomplish 
the  goals  with 
■ininun  effort. 

Moderately 
difficult  to 
accomplish. 

Very  difficult; 
the  goals  are  almost 
impossible  to 
aoeonpllsh. 

PVT  ANSWERS  OH  EJ  ANSWER  SHEET 


'"'X  ANSrfXRS  ON  THE  SHSET 


“ TWO 

Listed  belaw  ./  ttatemants  uhleh  oould  be 

used  to  deac  .i. 

Tou  are  to  i.idicata  whether  each  stateaent  ts 
an  aco orate  or  an  inaccurate  description  of  your  Job. 

Once  again,  please  try  to  be  as  objective  as  you  can  in  deciding 
how  accurately  eaoh  stateaent  describes  your  Job—regardless  of 
whether  you  like  or  dlslilca  your  job. 

Use  the  foUwlng  scale  for  all  the  items  in  Section  TWo  (13  thru  26). 
Select  the  appropriate  response  nisiber  and  shade  it  in  ON  THZ  A,N.>/Ea 
S.IZ'-,T  next  to  the  corresponding  question  number. 

12  3 5 6 7 

Very  XiOStly  Slightly  Uncertain  Slightly  Mostly  Very 
Inaccurate  Inaccurate  Inaccurate  Accurate  Accurate  Accurate 

13.  The  Job  requires  me  to  use  a number  of  complex  or  high-level  sklUa. 

Ih.  The  Job  requires  a lot  of  cooperative  work  with  other  people. 

» 

15.  The  Job  is  arranged  so  that  I do  not  have  the  chance  to  do  an  entire 
piece  of  work  from  beginning  to  end. 

16.  Just  doing  the  work  required  by  the  Job  pro-rides  many  chances  for  me  to 
figure  out  how  well  I an  doing. 

17.  The  Job  is  quite  simple  and  repetitive. 

11.  The  Job  can  be  done  adequately  by  a person  working  alone-^lthout 
talking  or  checking  with  other  people. 

??.  The  supervisors  and  co-workers  on  this  Job  almost  never  give  me  any 
Teedb^k"  about  how  well  I am  doing  in  my  work. 

20.  This  Job  is  one  where  a lot  of  other  people  can  be  affected  by  htw 
well  the  work  geta  done. 

21 . The  Job  denies  me  any  chance  to  use  my  personal  Initiative  or  Judgment 
i.i  canylng  out  the  work 

22.  'ui-ervisors  often  let  me  know  how  well  I am  perforsiing  the  Job. 

'le  Job  provides  me  the  chance  to  finish  the  pieces  of  work  I begin. 

The  Job  itself  provides  very  few  clues  about  how  well  T ea  performing. 

2'..  ’^e  Job  gives  me  oonsldsrsble  opportunity  for  indspsndsnoe  and  freedom 

in  how  I do  the  work, 

26.  The  Job  itself  is  not  very  signifloant  or  importsnt  in  the  broader 
sohema  of  things 
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nrr  ON  ra£  ANSWER  jiLEET 

SECTION  THaSE 

To  you  hftvs  jroals  or  work  jb.ieotlves  for  your  job? 

If  your  ir.sw^r  li  JO,  tNon  RO  on  to  the  naxt  Section.  However, 
if  your  mswer  is  'f' .o . please  answer  t'lie  following  questions. 

Hlstad  below  are  a number  of  statements  which  could  be  use'l  to 
describe  your  Job, 

■fou  are  to  indicate  whether  each  statement  Is  an 
accurate  or  an  inaccurate  description  of  your  Job. 

Once  again,  please  try  to  be  as  objective  as  you  can  in  deoldlng 
how  accurately  each  statement  describes  your  Job— regardless  of 
whether  you  like  or  dislike  your  job, 

t'se  the  following  scale  for  all  the  items  in  oeotion  Three  (27  thr-i  40). 
lelect  the  appropriate  res,»nao  number  and  shade  it  In  ON  THE 
CHES*'  next,  to  the  corresponding  question  number. 

12  3 4567 

Very  I'ostly  Slightly  Uncertain  Slightly  Mostly  Very 
Inaccurate  Inaccurate  Inaccurate  Accurate  liccurate  Accurate 

?7.  I do  not  try  to  meet  the  goals  established  for  this  job. 

'V  objectives  are  clearly  staled  with  respect  to  the  results  expected. 

29.  I give  u|'  easily  if  I can't  reach  the  goal. 

30,  I wish  I had  ijeltor  knowledge  of  whether  I'm  achieving  my  objectives. 

3*.  It  is  very  easy  to  reach  .ry  work  objectives  or  goals. 

32.  I need  more  feedback  on  wl'.ether  I'm  achieving  ny  objectives  or  not. 

33.  1 accept  the  specific  goals  or  standards  set  for  my  Job. 

34.  I will  work  toward  some  goal  for  a long  time  before  giving  up. 

35.  '"ne  goals  for  this  Job  are  almost  Impossibls  to  accomplish. 

34,  I have  little  say  in  the  formulation  of  ny  work  goals. 

37.  'n.e  relative  imjxjrtance  of  all  ay  objectives  or  goals  Is  unclear. 

TM,  Setting  the  work  goals  for  my  Job  is  pretty  much  under  my  control. 

39.  I know  exactly  what  is  exfmcted  of  me  on  this  Job. 

40.  I always  have  knowledge  of  rv  progress  toward  py  objective. 
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:;3CTiori  '^•n'jp 

‘•'very  employee  produces  somethirvi  iui  his  or  her  work. 
It  •n^  be  « 'productf  or  it  may  be  a 'aervioe".  It  is 
sometijnes  diffloiat,  ’v«e-/or,  to  identify  that  product 
or  service.  Listed  below  are  some  of  the  products  or 
services  produced  at  AGKC. 


equipment  calibrated 
typed  pe«os 
contracts 
reports 


pay  vouchers  work  orders 

packaging  Jobs  planned 

technical  assistance  procedures  written 
classifications  food  prepared 


These  are  Just  a few  of  the  products  or  services  fotmd  at 
A3:'.C.  iliere  are  others,  of  course,  '•fe  would  like  you  to 
thLnk  carefully  of  the  things  jco^  produce,  and  also  of  the 
things  prodiiced  ty  those  people  who  work  with  you  in  your 
work  group  (i.e.,  everyone  who  works  for  your  boss). 

There  is  a scale  provided  for  each  question,  oelsct  the  response 
r.iaiber  (t  thru  5)  you  are  most  comfortable  with  and  then  shade  that 
saoe  nmbor  ON  T|C  '::153T  beside  the  number  corresponding  to 

these  question  numbers. 

hi.  Thinking  now  of  the  various  things  produced  by 
the  people  you  know  in  your  work  group,  how 
much  are  they  producing? 


It  is 

fairly 

Icrw. 


It  is 
neither 
high  nor 
low. 


It  is 

fairly 

high. 


5 

Thslr 
production 
is  very 
high. 


42.  iiow  good  would  you  oey  is  the  of  the  products 

or  services  produced  by  the  people  you  know  in  your 


^e 

Tiall?;' 
is  )Oor. 


J k 5 

The  Tho  The  The 

q'uallty  q-iallty  quality  quality 

is  trot  too  it  fair.  is  good,  is  excellent, 

^ood. 


"o  the  peopl  e Ir  yonr  •.tor‘<  ctkJup  seen  to  get  maximum 
output  from  the  resources  (money,  people,  equlpnent, 
n'.c.)  the.  have  i/ailahln?  “rat  Is,  how  efficlenMy 
-lo  they  work? 


T!iey  do  ot  rairly  They  are  They  are 

not  work  too  efficient.  very  extremely 

efficiently  efficient.  efflolsnt.  efficient, 

at  all. 
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■•'.T  Kii^^RZ  O':  THK  t.HZ.rjl 


■liK^'riOV  rlVS 

’low  ole^a  IndtcAta  how  •■•ou  i>5r^on«lly  ffl  about 
your  ioj. 

■"^h  of  t*i»  8taten%nt,3  '>»lo*»  1*  som«thli\g  that  a person  ai^ht 
say  about  hla  or  her  job.  Tou  are  to  indicate  your  own  per- 
sonal feelings  about  your  job  by  aarkintc  how  much  you  af^ree 
with  each  of  the  statenerts. 

'<'se  tile  following  scale  for  all  the  Itens  in  Section  "ive  ( -4  thru  50). 
■elect  the  appropriate  response  nioiber  and  shade  it  in  OV  7;i~  \':ZIV' 
nex*  to  the  corresponding  question  r.'jaber. 

2 3 4 5 1 7 

'trongly  isagree  'lightly  ’.cutral  'lightly  Agree  -tropgly 
'lea.-.Tee  Olsa-ree  -tgree  • gree 


'*4.  "y  opinion  of  ryselT  .yoes  up  irtien  I do  this 
job  well. 

45.  Senerally  speaking,  I am  v«ry  satisfied  with 
this  job. 

4^.  I feel  a great  sense  of  personal  satisfaction 
when  I do  this  Job  well. 

47.  I frequently  think  o'  quitting  this  job. 

41.  I feel  bad  and  unliap^y  when  I discover  that  I 
have  performe<!  poorly  on  this  job, 

49.  I am  generally  satisfied  witi.  tlie  kind  of  work 
I do  in  this  job. 

50.  'V  own  feelings  generally  are  not  affected  much 
one  way  or  the  other  by  !iow  well  I do  on  this 
job. 
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PIT  ON  JHE  SHEET 


user  ION  sn 


^iOl^  pleme  indicate  how  aatlafied  you  aro  with  each 
aspect  of  your  Job  listed  bol<w. 

Once  a^aln,  use  the  followliu;  scale  for  all  the  Iteos 
in  Section  Six  ($1  thru  &*),  Select  the  appropriate 
response  number  and  shade  It  In  ON  THE  ANSWER  SHEET 
next  to  the  corresponding  question  number. 


How  satisfied  are  you  with  these  asoects 
Of  rour  lob? 


1 2 3 ‘*5.6? 
Extremely  Olssatisfled  Sllj^tly  Neutral  Slightly  Satisfied  Extremely 
Dissatisfied  Dissatisfied  Satisfied  Satisfied 


51.  The  amount  of  personal  growth  and  developaent  I get  In  doing  ay  Job. 

52.  The  people  I talk  to  and  work  with  on  ly  Job. 

53.  Tbs  degree  of  respect  and  fair  treatment  I receire  from  oy  boss. 

9*.  The  feeling  of  worthwhile  accomplishment  I get  from  doing  Job. 

55.  'il'e  chance  to  get  to  know  other  people  while  on  the  Job. 

y>.  The  amount  of  support  and  guidance  1 reveive  from  igy  supervisor. 

57.  The  amount  of  independent  thought  and  action  I can  exercise  in  sy  Job. 

The  chance  to  help  other  people  while  at  work. 

59.  The  amount  of  challenge  in  ny  Job. 

60.  The  overall  quality  of  the  superviaion  I raosiva  in  ^y  work. 

6t.  The  amount  of  Job  security  I have. 

62.  The  amount  of  pay  and  fringe  benefits  I receive. 

63.  The  degree  to  which  I am  fairly  paid  for  what  I contribute  to  this 
organisation. 

6te.  How  secure  things  look  for  me  in  the  future  in  this  organisation. 
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PUT  ANciK'EaS  CN  THi  ,\N3.VK°  SHSeTT 


J ACTION 


Listed  boiow  ire  a number  of  chiraoterlsttcs  which  could  be 
present  on  my  Job.  People  differ  about  how  much  they  would 
like  to  have  each  one  present  in  their  cwn  jobs.  We  are  Inter- 
ested in  loamin?  how  much  you  Der*»orjanv  would  like  to  have  each 
one  present  in  your  job. 


Please  indicate  the  degree  to  which  you  worild  like  to  have  each 
characteristic  present  in  your  Job.  Use  the  scale  below  for  all 
the  items  in  Section  Seven  (65  thru  dO).  oelect  the  appropriate 
respone  number  and  shade  it  in  Ofl  ThS  3HSET  next  to  the 

corTrspondir.it  question  number. 


.CT-. : The  TJBbers  cn  this  scale  are  different  from  those  used 
in  previous  scales,  in  that  it  does  not  begin  at  #1. 


It  5 

•Vould  like  havinq 
this  only  a 
r.oderate  ano  int 
(or  lass) 


6 7 8 
Would  like  having 
this  very  much 


9 10 

Would  like  having 
this  axtreaelv 
much 


65.  Being  a member  of  a warm,  closely-knit  work  group,  where  people  have 
the  same  perspective  on  life. 

8b.  Opportunities  for  personal  growth  and  development  on  the  Job. 

67.  Great  Job  security. 

bJ.  Co-workers  who  lot  mo  know  what  they  think  of  me. 

89.  Chances  to  exercise  independent  thought  and  action  in  nv  Job. 

70.  Very  high  pay  and  very  generous  benefits. 

71.  Having  other  people  aro'cnd  who  care  about  me  as  a perton. 

72.  Stlsiulatlng  and  challenging  work. 

73.  Co-workers  with  whom  I can  share  i/y  ijersonal  concerns. 

74.  lulch  promotions. 


'’5-  Opportunities  to  be  creative  and  imaginative  in  iv  work. 

78.  High  respect  -v>J  fair  sent  from  my  supervisor. 

77.  * sense  of  worthwhile  accomplishment  in  my  work. 

7*3.  Being  able  to  lend  a hand  to  others  when  they  have  trouble. 

79.  Opportunitlms  to  learn  new  things  from  nv  work. 

30.  (Chances  to  work  together  with  others  in  carrying  out  the  Job. 
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PIT  AN5.f>:R3  ON  TKS  A.NS'rfSR  .SKgKT 


3RCTIOS  EIGHT 


You  h*'/«  now  corapletud  tha  first  answer  sheet.  TTie  answers 
to  .'.ections  Eight  thru  Ton  will  bo  placed  on  the  second 
answer  shoot.  The  nunberlng  of  those  questions  which  follow 
begin  again  at  ^1.  Check  to  be  sure  you  hare  coded  the  last 
four  digits  of  your  3o.N  on  the  second  answer  sheet. 


Listed  below  are  a number  of  characteristics  which  could  be 
present  on  *ny  Job.  Please  Indicate  the  degree  to  which  you 
feel  they  are  present  on  your  Job. 

Csa  the  following  scale  for  all  the  items  in  Section  Sight 

(1  thru  21).  Select  the  appropriate  response  number  and  shade 

it  in  0^  THS  3HSET  next  to  the  corresponding  question  number. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

Never 

Very 

Seldom 

¥ 

Seldom 

Occasionally 

Often 

Very 

Often 

Always 

1.  ^ty  limediate  supervisor  connunlcatea  often  with  me. 

2.  insndiate  supervisor  makes  an  effort  to  help  people  in  the  work 
group  with  their  personal  problems. 

3.  fV  instadiate  supervisor  insists  that  members  of  the  work  group  follow 
to  the  letter  the  standard  policies  and  regulations  handed  down  to  him. 

<♦.  Considering  'lueetlon  *3  again,  answer  in  terns  of  how  you  would  like 
it  to  be. 

5.  Hambers  of  my  work  group  take  a personal  interest  in  each  other. 

6.  Tha  coBBunications  I have  with  igy  iraiediate  supervisor  are  worthwhile. 

7.  immediate  supervisor  seeks  the  advioe  of  our  work  group  on  important 
skatters  before  going  ahead. 

3.  rty  lioBediate  supervisor  decides  in  detail  what  shall  be  dona  and  how  It 
shall  be  done  by  the  parsons  under  him. 

9.  Hombers  of  ny  work  group  eat  lunch  together. 

10.  The  directions  and  guidance  I receive  from  iv  supervisor  are  olear, 
concise  and  understandable. 

11.  F;y  iimiedista  supervisor  treats  all  persona  in  our  work  group  as  equals. 

12.  Hy  innadiatB  supervisor  emphasises  the  meeting  of  deadlines. 

13.  kembera  of  igy  work  group  talk  to  each  other  about  their  personal  problems. 

14.  ismisdiste  supervisor  stands  up  for  persons  under  him,  even  when  it  makes 
him  unpopular  with  others. 

1}.  IsBsdlate  supervisor  pushes  tha  people  under  him  to  Insure  they  are 
working  up  to  oapaoity. 
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SECTION  EIOHT  (CONT'D) 


Use  th«  followijK!  seals  for  the  retnainiru?  six 
questions  (16  thru  21)  in  lection  EU[ht.  Again, 
select  the  appropriate  response  number  and  shade 
it  in  ON  7HS  ANSWER  SHEET  next  to  the  corresponding 
question  number. 


1 2 3 4 5 6 7 

Strongly  disagree  Slightly  f.'eutral  Slightly  Agree  Strongly 
"Hsagree  Disagree  Agree  Agree 


;6.  There  is  a "group  spirit"  that  exists  amongst  the  members  of  my 
vork  group. 

17.  People  at  higher  levels  are  in  the  best  position  to  maks  important 
decisions  for  people  below  then. 

I'd.  liy  imeiedlats  supervisor  should  be  given  latitude  in  making  his  own 
decisions. 

19.  It  is  hard  to  got  people  higher  up  in  this  organisation  to  listen  to 
people  at  no'  level. 

20.  It  is  better  to  have  a oompleto  set  of  rules  than  to  have  to  decide 
thlrgs  for  oneself. 

21.  Each  individual  should  be  given  latitude  in  organising  and  conducting 
his  work. 
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KTT  ANJo'SRS  OH  KSS.iai  JHSET 

SZCTIO.-i  HIN-E 

The  foll3wln(r  itens  mi^ht  b«  ussd  to  rt^scrib®  th® 
work  you  do  on  your  ,iob. 

Is®  the  scile  balow  for  all  the  questions  in  Seotion  Nine 
'Z2  thru  39).  Select  the  appropriate  response  number  and 
shade  It  In  ON  THE  A.N’gVER  SliSST  next  to  the  corresponding 
question  number. 

1 2 3 
•o,  it  does  not  I cannot  Yes,  it  does 

dejcrlbe  ao'  Job.  decide.  describe 

Job. 

22.  t'V  work  is  fascinating. 

23.  -V  work  la  routine. 

Z!*,  ^ work  Is  satisfying. 

25.  work  Is  boring. 

2^.  work  Is  good. 

27.  work  Is  creative. 

2i.  tjy  work  is  respected. 

29.  work  is  hot. 

■)0.  Ily  work  In  pleasant. 

31.  work  Is  useful. 

32.  .dy  work  la  tlresoms. 

33.  ^ work  Is  healthful. 

V*.  ^^y  work  is  challenging. 

35.  Kywork  keeps  you  on  your  foot. 
y-,  t'y  worK  is  frustrating. 

V.  -'ty  *>ork  Is  simple. 

')!.  work  Is  endless. 

39.  Hy  work  gives  you  a sense  of  accomplishment. 

t 
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P’rr  kus.i-p.i,  CN 

SECTION  TEN 


Listed  below  are  a niuiber  of  stateraants  ''oncemlr45 
attitudes  and  traits. 

I'so  the  scale  below  for  all  the  Items  in  "action  Ten  ('*0  tnru  72). 
ielect  the  aooroprlate  response  number  and  shade  it  in  ON  TiiE 
dHEET  next  to  the  corresponrii.ng  question  number. 


1 2 
True  False 

1*0.  Before  voting  I thoro'ighly  investigate  the  qualifications  of  all  the 
candidates. 

1*1.  I revsr  hesitate  to  go  out  of  ny  way  to  help  someone  in  trouble. 

1*2.  It  is  sometimes  hard  for  ne  to  go  on  with  ny  work  if  I am  not 
encouraged. 

43.  I have  never  intensely  disliked  anyone. 

44.  On  ooeaslon  I have  had  doubts  about  ability  to  succeed  in  life. 

1*5.  I sonelines  feel  resentful  when  I don't  get  iqy  way. 

4^.  I am  always  caref'il  about  ny  manner  of  dress. 

47.  Ifcf  table  manners  at  home  are  as  good  as  when  I eat  out  in  a restaurant. 

i*d.  If  I could  got  l.hto  a movie  without  paying  and  be  sure  I was  not  seen, 

I would  probably  do  it. 

49.  Cn  a few  occasions,  I have  given  up  doing  sooethlng  because  I thought 
too  little  of  ny  ability. 

50.  I like  to  gossip  at  times. 

51.  There  have  been  times  when  I felt  like  rebelling  against  psople  in 
authority  oven  though  I knew  they  were  right. 

52.  No  matter  who  I am  talkLhg  to,  I'm  always  a good  listener. 

53.  I can  penembor  "playxng  sick"  to  get  out  of  something. 

54.  Ttiere  have  been  occasions  when  I took  advantage  of  soaeone. 

55.  1 an  always  willing  to  admit  it  when  I aake  a nlstake. 

5<>.  I always  try  to  practice  what  1 preach. 

57.  I don't  find  it  particularly  difficult  to  get  along  with  loud-mouthed, 
obnoxious  people. 
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2 

False 


iscTic,-  r (co\T» 


1 

Tm*; 


I 

( 


I sonetines  try  to  zet  oven,  rather  than  forgive  and  forget. 

S9.  'Ihen  I don't  know  something  I don't  at  all  mind  admitting  it. 

'■>0.  I an  always  courteous,  even  to  people  who  are  disagreeable. 

. At  * tmes  I have  really  Insisted  on  having  things  igy  own  way. 

^2,  There  have  been  occasions  when  I felt  like  smashing  things. 

■'j'J.  I would  never  think  of  letting  someone  else  bo  punished  for  ny 
wrongdoings. 

"Vi.  I never  resent  be  asked  to  return  a favor. 

65.  I nave  never  been  irked  when  people  expressed  ideas  very  different 
from  my  own. 

66.  I never  make  a long  trip  without  checking  ths  safety  of  igy  ear. 

67.  There  have  been  times  when  I was  quite  Jealous  of  the  good  fortune 
of  others. 

'•i.  X have  almost  never  felt  the  urge  to  tell  someone  off. 

'9.|,  I am  sometimes  irritato>i  by  people  who  ask  favors  of  ne. 

70.  I have  never  felt  that  I was  punished  without  cause. 

71.  I sometimes  think  when  people  have  a misfortune  they  only  got  what 
they  deserved. 

72.  I have  nv/er  deliberately  said  something  that  hurt  someone's 
feelings. 


This  concludes  the  siii-/ey.  '•’*  want  to  thank  you  for 
your  time  and  your  cooperation  in  completing  It.  If 
you  have  any  questions  about  what  will  become  of  this 
information,  please  feel  free  to  ask.  Please  now  turn 
in  this  survey  booklet  and  the  two  answer  sheets  to  the 
survey  ;wtministrator. 
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constructive  replication  is  a study  which,  if  success- 
ful, extends  the  generalizability  of  the  research  after  which 
it  is  modeled. 

^The  numbers  in  parentheses  indicate  the  item  number 
on  the  questionnaire.  See  Appendix  B. 

^This  development  of  interaction  is  borrowed  heavily 
from  Netter  and  Wasserman  (197^).  For  a more  general  dis- 
cussion of  interaction  terms,  see  their  text,  Applied  Linear 
Statistical  Models,  pp.  214-220,  especially  pp.  219-220. 


